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SAKADVIPA AND SVETADVIPA' 


WALTER EUGENE CLARK 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SUPERFICIAL NATURE of Garbe’s recent discussion of 
Svetadvipa? has induced me to make an effort to collect all the 
available evidence that has a bearing on the problem. Svetad- 
vipa has been as mobile as were the mountains before Indra 
clipped their wings. It has been located by Wilford* in England 
(Albion), by Weber* in Alexandria, by Lassen® in Parthia, by 
Gerini® in Cambodia and Siam, by Kennedy’ in Bactria or in the 


1 References are to the following editions and translations: Mahabharata 
(Bombay, 1888-9); Ramayana (Bombay, 1888); Harivamésa (since no 
edition was available) is quoted from Langlois’ translation by chapter, vol- 
ume, and page; Vayu, Matsya, Brahma and Padma Purdénas (Anandasrama 
editions); Kirma and Varadha Purdénas (Bibl. Ind. editions); Bhdgavata 
Purana (Burnouf’s edition and translation); Vishnu Purina (Bombay, 
1889, and Wilson’s translation); Mdrkandeya Purana (Bibl. Ind. edition 
and Pargiter’s translation) ; Kathdsaritsdgara (Bombay, 1903, and Tawney’s 
translation) ; Yogavdasistha (since no edition was available) is quoted from 
Mitra’s translation. 

* Indien und das Christentum, pp. 192-200, 259. 

**An Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West,’ Asiatic Researches, 11. 
11-151. 

*Indische Studien, 1. 400 and 2. 166, 400; Indische Streifen, 2. 21; 
Indische Skizzen, pp. 92-3; ‘Die Rama-Tapaniya-Upanishad,’ <Abhand- 
lungen Berl. Akad. 1864. 277-8; ‘Uber die Krishnajanmiashtami,’ ibid. 
1867. 318-23; ‘Die Griechen in Indien,’ Berichte Berl. Akad. 1890. 930. 

5 Indische Alterthumskunde, 2d ed., 2. 1118-9. 

* Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia, pp. 164-7. 

*JRAS 1907. 482. As Garbe (op. cit. 196) has pointed out, Kennedy’s 
suggestion that the name Milk Sea is derived from the ‘abundance of 
frozen sea’ at Issyk-kul is an error. The name means ‘Warm Lake,’ 
and the lake does not freeze over during the winter. [Berthold Laufer has 
given me the following note: ‘The Issyk-kul was known to the Chinese in 
the T‘ang period (618-906 A. D.) under the name Zo hai, that is, ‘‘ Warm 
Sea.’’ Tu Huan, a famous author of the eighth century, explains the name 
as follows: ‘‘ Although the country is cold, the lake does not freeze, hence 
its name.’’ Cf. Hirth, Nachworte zur Inschrift des Tonjukuk, p. 71 (in 
Radloff, Alttirkische Inschriften der Mongolei, 2. 1899). This name is 
also found in Buddhist literature. In a Chinese Buddhist work dealing 


14 JAOS 39 
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vicinity of Issyk-kul, by Garbe* in the neighborhood of Lake 





with cosmography and entitled Fa kie ngan li t‘u, compiled by the Sramana 
Jen Chao (Zen Cao), there is a crude map of the universe surrounded by 
the ocean, the Himalaya being in the center, north of it Lake Anavatapta, 
farther north a mountain-chain not named, north of the latter the ‘‘ Warm 
Sea,’’ north-east of the latter a ‘‘ Fragrant Sea’’ (Hiang hai).’] Further, 
the accounts are unanimous in locating Svetadvipa north of the Milk Sea. 
Therefore Kennedy’s assertion that the Nestorian communities were numer- 
ous around the southern shores of the lake is worthless as an argument 
for the identity of the two. Moreover, it is not enough to assert that 
Nestorian communities were numerous there. It is necessary to prove that 
such was the case in the sixth century A. D. The fact that Huan Tsang 
(Watters, 1. 67-8), who passed by the southern shores of Issyk-kul during 
the seventh century, A. D., knew nothing of Christian communities there or 
elsewhere in Central Asia, militates against the assumption that Nestorian 
communities flourished there in the sixth century. Christian communities 
flourishing enough to have served as the basis of Mahabharata 12. 335-6 
would surely have struck his attention. For the whole problem see Laufer, 
American Anthropologist, 1916. 572-3 and Pelliot, ‘Chrétiens d’Asie centrale 
et d’Extréme-Orient,’ T‘oung Pao, 1914. 623-44. Pelliot points out that 
although there were Nestorian bishops in Merv and Herat early in the fifth 
century there is no inscriptional evidence for Christians in Transoxiana until 
the first half of the seventh century. 

*There is not the slightest definite evidence that there were Christian 
communities near Balkhash in the sixth century A. D. Garbe (op. cit. 198) 
quotes Néldeke to the effect that there is abundant inscriptional evidence 
for Nestorian settlements near Balkhash during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. [Laufer refers me to Chwolson, ‘Syrisch-Nestorianische 
Grabinschriften aus Semirjetschie,’ Mém. de l’Acad. de St.-Pét. 34. 1886, 
and same, Neuve Folge, 1897.] From this he argues that Balkhash must 
have been an important Nestorian center in the sixth century. It is like 
arguing that Berlin must have been a great city in the time of Caesar 
because it still is a great city. Moreover, Svetadvipa is described as being 
more than 32,000 yojanas north of Meru. Meru itself is a vast distance 
north of India. Yojana is an indefinite term, but the long yojana seems to 
have been about nine miles, the short yojana about four and a half miles. 
Cf. Fleet, JRAS 1906. 1011 ff. and 1912. 237, 462-3. Even if we take the 
short yojana it is, as Garbe says, an ‘ungeheure Entfernung.’ Balkhash is 
hardly more than 250 miles north of Issyk-kul. How that short distance 
can appreciably lessen the ‘ungeheure Entfernung,’ which, according to 
Garbe, invalidates the identification with Issyk-kul, is a puzzle to me. The 
distance was never traversed by human feet. It was always traveled through 
the air, in a moment, by the yoga-power of the saint. Keith, Indian 
Mythology, in The Mythology of All Races (ed. L. H. Gray; Marshall 
Jones and Company, Boston, 1917), vol. 6, pp. 176-7, is inclined to follow 
Garbe’s conclusions. 
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Balkhash, by Hopkins® in Kashmir, by Grierson’® somewhere 
north of the Hindu Kush, by Lacéte™ in Bactria, by Vans Ken- 
nedy,**? Muir,** Barth,’** Hopkins, Charpentier,* Telang,?* 
Garbe** (in his first discussion), Tiele,’® Senart,?° Holtzmann,?” 
Frazer,” Bhandarkar,?°° Howells,?°4 Laufer,? Pelliot,?? and 
others in the realm of fancy. Nowhere is there an impartial 
summary of all the evidence that bears on the problem. 

It has been shown by Hopkins* that the earliest Hindu concep- 
tion of the earth, when the geographical horizon first extended 
beyond the bounds of India and the Hindus first became cogni- 
zant of land to the north and east and west, was that of four 
dvipas (Jambu, Uttarakuru, Ketumala, BhadraSva)** partially 





* The Great Epic of India, pp. 72, 116, and India Old and New, p. 161. 

” ERE 2. 549; JRAS 1907. 315-6. 

" Gunddhya et la Brhatkathd, p. 95. 

% Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu Mythol- 
ogy, p. 407 note: ‘He might, for instance, have just as well attempted to 
fix the geographical position of Vaikuntha as of the White Island (Shweta 
Dwipa); since they are both the fabulous residences of Vishnu and the one 
is as much of a reality as the other.’ 

*® Metrical Translations, p. xxiii. 

4 The Religions of India, p. 132. 

* The Religions of India, pp. 431-2, but see note above for his tentative 
location in Kashmir. 

* Journal asiatique, 1910, 2. 605. 

In Roy’s translation of Mahabharata 12. 337. 27 (p. 752 note) and 
Bhagavad Gita (translated into English blank verse), pp. xxxiv-v. Quoted 
by J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, 2d ed., p. 268. 

* Die Bhagavadgita, p. 31. 

#¢Christus en Krishna,’ Theologische Tijdschrift, 1877. 70. 

»” Essai sur la légende du Buddha, p. 342 note. 

a Das Mahabharata 2. 230. 

*%b A Literary History of India, pp. 231-3. 

*% Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, pp. 5-7, 32 ff. 

*d The Soul of India, pp. 533-4, 546. 

= American Anthropologist, 1916. 572-3. 

2 T‘oung Pao, 1914. 624. 

*% JAOS 1910. 369-72 and Epic Mythology, p. 11. 

*So named in Mbh. 6. 6. 13 and by the unanimous Puranic tradition, 
which in spite of the development of an enlarged, fanciful, theoretic, geog- 
raphy, kept as the basis for the description of Jambudvipa the older con- 
ception. Cf. Vayu 34. 57; Matsya 113. 44; Markandeya 54. 14 and 59. 1, 
4,12, and 18; Vishnu 2. 2. 38. Ketumila is mentioned in the Kathisarit- 
sigara (48. 77), but the names of the Puranic concentric dvipas are unknown 
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surrounded by four seas.** These four countries were grouped 
around Meru (south, north, west, and east, respectively) like the 
petals of a lotus. 

Similarly the HarivarnSa** names Uttarakuru, Bhadrasgva, 
Ketumila, and Jambudvipa. In two of the passages ‘the region 
of Yama’ is substituted for the southern Jambudvipa. Although 
seven dvipas and seven seas are mentioned*’ in several passages, 
nowhere is a single one of the Puranic dvipas named ; whereas the 
names of the ‘four dvipas’ are given. 

Mbh. 12. 14. 21-5 has a variant account. It is there stated that 
Yudhisthira formerly ruled Jambudvipa, Krauficadvipa like 
unto Jambudvipa and situated west?** of Meru, Sakadvipa like 





to that text. Ketumala is also the name of a tirtha in Mbh. 3. 89. 15. 
Although there are discrepancies and somewhat variant theories in the dif- 
ferent Purinas the following account from the Vishnu (trans. Wilson, II. 
114-16) is typical. In the center of Jambudvipa, the concept of which has 
been enlarged to include all of the central continent, is Mt. Meru. South 
of this are the mountain-ranges Himavat, Hemakita, and Nisadha. North 
of it are the mountain-ranges Nila, Sveta, and Srigin. All of these moun- 
tairs extend from the ocean on the east to the ocean on the west. Enclosed 
by these mountains (proceeding from south to north) are the varsas 
Kimpurusa, Harivarsa, llavrta, Ramyaka, and Hiranmaya. North and south 
of these lie Uttarakuru and Bharatavarsa. To the east and west of Ilavrta 
are Bhadrasva and Ketumala. These make up the nine varsas of Jam- 
budvipa. The confused account of Mbh. 6. 6-8, although it differs in details, 
agrees in essentials. The northern crescent-shaped varsa is named Airdvata 
(6. 6. 37-9). The Uttarakurus are located just north of Meru (6. 7. 2), 
although in 6. 6. 13 Uttarakuru is one of the four great dvipas along with 
Jambu, Bhadragva, and Ketumala. North of Airavata is the Milk Ocean, 
but in another (later?) passage (6. 11. 6) Jambudvipa is described as sur- 
rounded by the ocean of salt water, and the Milk Ocean is said to surround 
Sakadvipa (6. 11.10). 

* For the four oceans see Hopkins JAOS 1910. 371 and Epic Mythology, 
p. 122. Compare Harivamsa 220 (2. 370): ‘Il voulut que la terre eit 
quatre faces, et quatres mers pour bornes’; 70 (1. 303) where four oceans 
are referred to along with four castes, four ages, and ‘quatres holocaustes’; 
44 (1. 205) Varuna is described as surrounded by the four oceans. 

* See 143 (2. 88); 148 (2. 115); 149 (2. 120). 

7 Seven dvipas’ 4 (1. 26); 33 (1. 154-5. 157); 149 (2. 120); 148 
(2.115); ‘seven dvipas and seven seas’ 30 (1. 136). Are the seven dvipas 
and seven seas of the HarivamSa merely conventional, or is the Puranic 
geography implied? I am inclined to the former view. For the conven- 
tional use of seven in the Mahabharata see Hopkins JAOS 1910. 370-1. 

“a The Bombay and Calcutta editions read adharena (Nilak.: pascimatah). 
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unto Krauficadvipa and situated east of Meru, and BhadraSsva 
equal in‘size to Sdkadvipa and situated north of Meru.”* 

Hopkins’ conclusions are corroborated by the earliest Buddhist 
cosmology.?® In both the northern and southern texts the origi- 
nal conception has been overlaid by later Puranic speculation, 
but the theory of concentric dvipas is clearly secondary. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are the passages of the Mahavastu and the 
Lalitavistara which know only the four dvipas Jambu, Pirva- 
videha, Aparagodaniya, and Uttarakuru (grouped around Meru 
to the south, east, west, and north, respectively, and constituting 
the whole world ‘lokadhdtu’), and give no hint of the Puranic 
geography. They represent an older period than does Mbh. 6. 
5-12 in its present form. The general conception is the same ; the 
particular names vary. 

It is noteworthy that the sober geography of the Siryasid- 
dhanta (12. 38-40)*° is based entirely on this earlier conception. 





But the Kumbakonam edition (12. 14. 63) reads aparena, which the con- 
text calls for. There is no evidence to support the rendering of adharena 
by ‘west.’ 

* This passage seems to be unique in locating Krauficadvipa in the west 
and BhadraSva in the north. That it is not a late vagary is shown by the 
fact, which I hope to be able to prove later, that SAakadvipa was originally 
located in the east. Mbh. 6. 12 locates Krauficadvipa in the north. For 
Krauiica as a northern mountain see Hopkins JAOS 1910. 358-9; Brhat- 
samhita 14, 24; Ramayana 4. 43. 25. The Brhatsamhita 14. 13 and 
Markandeya 58. 23 (cf. note of Pargiter) locate a Krauficadvipa in the 
southern part of India, but the relation of this Krauficadvipa to the northern 
one is problematical. The HarivamSa 118 (1. 506); 198 (2. 303) has a 
Mt. Krauificea, in the north apparently, and a Krauificapura in the south 
95 (1. 406. 409). Kern (note on Brhatsamhité 9. 11) traces the name 
Bhadragva back to Rig Veda 1. 115. 2-3. Mt. Kraufica appears first in 
Taittiriya Aranyaka 1. 31. 2. 

* See Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 3, 4, 12, and Legends and Theories 
of the Buddhists, p. 80 ff. (especially p. 85); Gogerly, Collected Works, 
1. 20, 74 note; Kern, Der Buddhismus, pp. 369-71; Childers s. v. Mahddipo; 
Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 1. 31-2; Mahdvastu (ed. 
Senart) 1. 6, 2; 1. 49, 6; 2. 68, 6; 2. 158, 18 to 159, 1; 3. 378, 2; 
Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann), p. 19, 15-16 and p. 149, 19 ff.; Weber, Indische 
Studien, 3. 123, 148; Abel-Rémusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, Foe Koue Ki, 
p. 81; Pullé, ‘La Cartografia antica dell’ India,’ Studi Italiani di Filo- 
logia Indo-Iranica, 4 (1901). 23-4. Hopkins’ statement (JAOS 1910. 374), 
‘Buddhistic world-theories are too late to be of much importance in this 
regard,’ needs modification. 

*® Translated by Burgess and Whitney JAOS 6. 390. 
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The Jain texts, in general, seem to be closer to the Puranic 
conception than are the Buddhist texts ;** but the oldest texts 
need further investigation in this regard. Some texts give eight 
or nine, some as many as nineteen dvipas. The names and the 
order of such elements as agree with Puranic elements differ con- 
siderably from the names and order of the Puranic tradition, 
which is itself not always consistent; but many elements are 
common to both traditions. There are, however, traces of a tra- 
dition intermediate between the theory of four dvipas, as outlined 
above, and the Puranic theory of several concentric dvipas. 
Weber describes (IA 30. 243-4) a theory of two concentric oceans 
and three (or two and a half) dvipas. In the centre is Jambud- 
vipa divided by six parallel mountain-ranges into seven regions. 
The mountains, from south to north, are named Himavat, Maha- 
himavat, Nisadha, Nilavata, Riipya, and Sikharin. The regions, 
from south to north, are Bharata, Haimavata, Harivarsa, Vide- 
haka, Ramyaka, Airanyavata, and Airavata.** Surrounding 
Jambudvipa is the ocean of salt water. Then comes Dhataki- 
khanda (or Dhatukikhanda) surrounded by an ocean of fresh 
water.** Then comes Puskaradvipa, the outer half of which is 
shut off by the Manusottara mountains which cause perpetual 
darkness there.** The outer half of Puskaradvipa is named Maha- 


* See Weber, Indische Studien, 10. 267-9, 283 and 16. 391; Verzeichniss 
der Sanskrit- und Prakrit-Handschriften der kéniglichen Bibliothek eu 
Berlin, 2. 2. 553-4; ‘Uber ein Fragment der Bhagavati,’ Abhandlungen Berl. 
Akad. 1866. 204-6; ‘The Satrufijaya Mahatmyam’ (trans. by Burgess) 
IA 30. 243 ff.; Colebrooke, Essays, 2. 199-201; Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, 6. 101 and 8. 193; Jaini, Outlines of Jainism, pp. 121-2; Pullé, 
op. cit. 19-20; Thibaut, ‘On the Siryaprajiiapti,?’ JASB 49. 118. 

* Colebrook, Essays, 2. 200, notes that Videha is divided into two parts, 
Eastern and Western (Pirva and Apara). Compare with this the Pirva- 
videha of the Buddhists, and see Weber JA 30. 243. The name of the most 
northern region (Airavata) agrees with the name of the most northern 
region of Mbh. 6. 6. 37-9. 

%In Matsya 123. 6, 10 Dhataki is the name of one of the districts of 
Gomedadvipa. In Markandeya 53. 19-20; Vishnu 2. 4. 74; Bhagavata 
5. 20. 31; Vayu 33. 14-15 and 49. 113; Kirma 40. 14 and 50.5; Varaha 
330. 16 Dhataki (or Dhataki) is the name of a prince, and of a district, 
of Puskaradvipa. 

“In the Puranas also Puskaradvipa is divided into two parts by a range 
of mountains. Vishnu 2. 4. 81; Bhagavata 5. 20. 30, 35 and 5. 21. 7, 13 
name it Manasottara. Matsya 123. 16; Vayu 49. 110; Kiirma 50. 3; 
Varaha, p. 372, 3 name it Manasa. 
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vira.*> The earliest Jain cosmography deserves a closer study 
and comparison with early Buddhist and Hindu cosmography. 
In its description of SudarSana** (evidently equivalent to Jam- 
budvipa) the Kumbakonam edition (6. 5. 17) has the words: 
dviramsas tu tatah plakso dviramsah salmalir mahan 
dviramsah pippalas tasya dviramsas ca kuso mahan. 
The Bombay and Calcutta editions omit the first line and read: 
dviramse pippalas tatra dviramse ca aso mahan. In 6. 6. 2 all 
three editions read Pippala and Sasa. In 6. 6. 13 all three 
editions have BhadraSva, Ketumala, Jambudvipa, and Uttara- 
kuru. Noteworthy is the intrusion in the Kumbakonam edition 
of Plaksa, Salmali, and KuSa in a description of Jambu- 
dvipa. Plaksa, so far as I know, is mentioned nowhere else in the 
Epic except in this passage of the Kumbakonam edition.**’ The 
context does not support the Kumbakonam reading, but these 
particular names would hardly have been used, even in a late 
interpolation, after they had become crystallized as names of con- 
centric dvipas. They are named here as parts of Jambudvipa, 
not as independent dvipas. If the line is an interpolation it 
seems to come from a period earlier than the Puranic geography. 
Intermediate between the simple conception of four dvipas 


grouped around Meru and the Puranic theory of seven dvipas 
surrounded by and surrounding seven concentric oceans (Jambu, 


* Vishnu 2. 4. 73-74 gives Mahfvita as the name of the outer half of 
Puskaradvipa. Wilson (2. 201) has Mahavira, but reports that most of the 
manuscripts read Mahivita. Vayu 33. 14-15 and 49. 113; Matsya 123. 17; 
Markandeya 53. 19; Kirma 50. 5 read Mahfavita, although some manu- 
scripts have Mahavira. Varaha, p. 330, 16 has MahAaviti. Is the right read- 
ing Mahavira? HarivamsSa does not know a Puskaradvipa, but locates a 
Mt. Puskara in the north: 221 (2. 272) and 231 (2. 402). Cf. Mbh. 
6. 12. 24. 

* Taittiriya Aranyaka names a Mt. SudarSana (1. 31. 2). Ramayana 
4. 40. 61 mentions a SudarSanadvipa, and 4. 43. 16 locates a Mt. Sudargana 
in the north. 

* Plaksa is the fig-tree (Ficus infectoria). Names compounded with 
Plaksa are commonly employed to designate the river Sarasvati, and 
Plaksivatarana is the name of the place where the Sarasvati breaks through 
the Himalayas. In Vayu 46. 4-7 and Matsya 114. 64 Plaksa is the name of 
a part of Kimpurusa, so called because of a Plaksa tree. Gerini, Researches 
on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia, pp. 39-43, makes an effort to con- 
nect the name of Plaksa with Balaksa or Palaksa ‘white, silver’ and to 
locate it in Arakan and Burma. 
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Plaksa, Salmali, KuSa, Kraufica, Sika, and Puskara**® surrounded 
respectively by the oceans of salt water, sugar-cane juice, wine, 
clarified butter, milk, curds, and fresh water) is the description 
of Mbh. 6. 11-12. In 6. 11. 1-3, after a description of Jambu- 
dvipa has been given, Dhrtarastra asks Satnjaya for a description 
of Saka, KuSa, Salmali, and Kraufica. In 6. 11. 4 is the state- 
ment: ‘O king, this world is composed of very many dvipas, but 
I shall describe to you only seven dvipas and also the sun and the 
moon and the planets.”® After a brief description of Jambu- 
dvipa comes a description of Sakadvipa which is surrounded on 
all sides by the Milk Sea (6. 11. 10), but no statement is made as 
to its direction from Jambudvipa. Then in 6. 12. 1 is the state- 
ment: uttaresu ca kauravya dvipesu sriyate katha. evam tatra 
maharaja bruvatas ca nibodha me. Then the oceans of clarified 
butter, curds, wine, and water, and the dvipas KuSa, Salmali, and 
Kraufica are enumerated. In verse 24 is the statement: ‘In 
Piuskaradvipa there is a mountain called Puskara full of gems 
aud jewels’ and in verse 26 it is stated that ‘various gems come 
thither from Jambudvipa.’*® No specific ocean is mentioned in 
connection with it, and there is no direct statement to the effect 
that it is situated in the north. But in verse three it is said that 


the dvipas double in size as one goes north and that they are 
surrounded by these oceans. That seemingly makes it necessary 
to include Puskara among the northern dvipas and to connect it 
with the ocean of fresh water. Yet in verse four it is said that 
in ‘the middle dvipa’ (that rules out Puskara the fourth)** is a 
large mountain named Gaura, and that in the pascima dvipa is 





* Gerini (loc. cit. pp. 39-43, 80-1, 670-3, 244, 164-7, 249) thinks that these 
are all historical and locates the last six in Indo-China and the far east. 

® For references to ‘many dvipas’ see Hopkins JAOS 1910. 370-2. The 
number seven is not to be taken too literally. Cf. 1. 75. 19, Puriravas 
‘had sway over thirteen dvipas of the sea’; 3. 3. 52 ‘the whole earth with 
her thirteen dvipas’; 3.134. 20 ‘thirteen dvipas exist on earth’; 7. 70. 15 
refers to eighteen dvipas; 12. 14. 25, after the statement that the king had 
conquered Bhadrasva, Ketumala, Bharata, and Uttarakuru it is said that he 
penetrated the ocean and ruled the populous dvipas and antaradvipas. It 
seems clear that these passages describe the whole earth and have no 
knowledge of concentric dvipas. 

“ Compare Vayu 49. 137. 

“ Although six mountains are enumerated in KuSa and in Krauiica only 
Mt. Gaura is mentioned in connection with Salmali. 
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a large mountain named Krishna** which is a favorite abode of 
Narayana. Pascima usually means ‘western,’ which seems out 
of place here. Yet Krishna is not enumerated among the six 
mountains of Krauficadvipa, nor is it mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of Puskaradvipa. The dilemma is one from which there is 
no escape on the basis of our uncritical editions of the Maha- 
bhirata. The matter is further complicated by the fact that in 
the request for information only Sikadvipa, KuSadvipa, Salmali- 
dvipa, and Krauficadvipa are named. They with Jambu make 
five. In 6. 11. 4 a description of seven was promised, but only 
six are actually described. A description of Puskaradvipa, not 
asked for, is given, and in both request and answer Plaksadvipa 
is omitted.** Surely the number seven is not to be taken liter- 
ally. The description of Sakadvipa is so clearly marked off 
from that of the dvipas which are said to be situated in the north 
that there is no necessary reason for believing that it too was 
located in the north. More details are given about it than about 
the other dvipas. The names of four castes there are given. 
This detail is extended by the Puranas to the other dvipas also. 
Its seven mountains, including Meru,** seem to be modelled on 
the seven kulaparvatas of Jambudvipa. It is described in second 


place, and seems to be more historical than the other dvipas. 
Significant is the fact that, while the Mahabharata states that 
the dvipas are surrounded by oceans, nowhere is it stated that the 
dvipas surround the oceans.*® The Mahabharata does not know 
the theory of concentric circles of land. Its dvipas are really 
islands. The Puranic theory may be due merely to a misunder- 





“Vayu 44. 4; Markandeya 59. 12 locate a Mt. Krishna in the west in 
Ketumala. Markandeya 55. 10 describes a Mt. Krishna west of Meru. 

“ Pullé op. cit. 17-19 makes the number described to be seven by including 
Gomanta, but Gomanta is plainly only one of the six mountains of KuSadvipa 
(not of Krauiicadvipa as stated by Sérensen, Index to the Names in the 
Mahabharata s. v.), and Puskara, not Gomanta, is surrounded by the ocean 
of fresh water. Cf. Mt. Gomanta in Brhatsamhita, 16. 17. 

“Compare Vayu 49. 78; Matsya 122. 8. 

“See Hopkins JAOS 1910. 368 note. For the Puranic descriptions see 
for instance Matsya 122. 3, 49, 79, 92, and 123. 1, 12-13; Vayu 49. 2, 30, 47, 
60, 75, 105. Phrases of the following type are employed: tendvurtah samudro 
*yam dvipena lavanodakah. Mbh. 6. 5.15; 6.11.10; 6. 12. 3 has only 
the words lavanena samudrena samantat parivdritah; ksirodo bharatagrestha 
yena samparivaritah ; samudraih parivaritah. 
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standing of this passage of the Mahabharata, or distant islands 
and peninsulas such as Indo-China, Java, Sumatra, and Arabia 
may have been regarded as forming circles of land around India. 
Is the number seven taken from the number of the planets as 
Weber has suggested ?*° 

In the Puranic accounts Sakadvipa is usually placed sixth in 
order, but there was a variant theory which placed it second in 
eitetand and this latter tradition seems to be the earlier one.*7 In 


“ The seven karshvars of the Avesta (cf. especially Bundahish 11-12, but 
the idea occurs as early as Ys. 32, 3) seem to be too late to be the source 
of the Indian conception. See Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 2. 673; 
Justi, Handbuch, s. v.; Geiger, The Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, 
1. 130 note; Weber, Indische Skizzen, p. 108; Spiegel, ‘tber das 
Zendavesta,’ ZDMG 6. 85-6. 

“See Bhaskara, Golddhydya (3. 21-44) of the Siddhantasiromani as 
quoted by Wilson, The Vishnu Purdna, 2. 110; Matsya 122. 1; Varaha 86; 
Yogavasistha 3. 25. 15; 3. 73. 58; 6 (Uttarardha). 183. 60. Bhiskara, 
loc. cit.; Matsya 123. 1; Varaha 89; Yogavasistha 3. 73. 54 and 6 
(Uttarardha). 134. 54 and 183. 65 have Gomeda in sixth place and omit 
Plaksa. This may be accounted for by the fact that Vayu 49. 6; Vishnu 
2.4.7; Kirma 49. 3 give Gomeda as the name of a mountain or district 
of Plaksadvipa. Vayu 45. 51-60 describes a Candradvipa to the south of 
the Uttarakurus as ‘a great dvipa, the abode of the gods’ and continues: 
pascimena tu dvipasya pascimasya prakirtitam caturyojanasdhasram sama- 
titya mahodadhim dasayojanasdhasram samantat parimandalam dvipam 
bhadrakaram naéma. Markandeya 59. 28 after describing the Uttarakurus 
says that in the ocean are the islands Candradvipa, Bhadradvipa, and 
Punya. Liiga (according to Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 3. 
215) describes a Candradvipa and a Sakradvipa. Varaha 84 (pp. 363-4) 
after a description of the Uttarakurus has: tasyaiva dvipasya pascimena 
caturyojanasahasram atikramya devalokdc candradvipo bhavati yojana- 
sahasraparimandalah. In this are the mountains Candrakanta and Sir- 
yakanta. Then it describes a Siryadvipa as situated north of Uttarakuru, 
and west of that (pascimena) the dvipa Bhadrakara. Kirma also (47. 6) 
describes a Candradvipa in connection with Uttarakuru. Markandeya 59. 22 
and Vayu 45. 25 locate the mountains Candrakanta and Siryakanta in 
Uttarakuru. Vayu 49.7; Vishnu 2. 4.7; Kirma 49. 3 locate a Mt. Candra 
in Plaksadvipa. What is the relation of Candradvipa and Siryadvipa to 
the Siradiva and Candadiva of the Jains? (cf. Weber, Indische Studien, 
16. 391 and Warren, JAOS 26. 92). It is to be noted that the Romaka- 
siddhanta (Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. 338b. 6) names the dvipas Jambu, Kuéa, 
Candra, Salmala, Plaksa, Gomeda, and Puskara with the substitution 
of Candra and Gomeda for Krauiica and Saka. What is the relation of 
Candradvipa to Svetadvipa and to Somagiri of the Ramayana? Kirma 
45. 2. 40 names the dvipas Jambu, Plaksa, Salmali, KuSa, Krauiica, Sika 
and Puskara; but 49. 1 describes the Milk Sea as surrounding Jambudvipa, 
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the passage just quoted from the Mahabharata Sakadvipa is 
described in second place and more-details are given about it 
than about the other dvipas. 

If the Sikadvipa of Mbh. 6. 11 is not to be located in the north 
are there any clues as to its probable location? Mbh. 12. 14. 23 
(quoted above) unequivocally locates Sikadvipa east of Meru. 
A passage of Bhiaskara says:** ‘Venerable teachers have stated 
that Jambudvipa embraces the whole northern hemisphere lying 
to the north of the salt sea, and that the other six dvipas, and: 
the (seven) Seas, viz., those of salt, milk, ete., are all situated in 
the southern hemisphere. To the south of the equator lies the 
salt sea, and to the south of it, the sea of milk, whence sprang the 
nectar, the moon, and the (goddess) Sri and where the omnipres- 
ent Vasudeva, to whose lotos-feet Brahma and all the gods bow 
in reverence, holds his favorite residence. Beyond the sea of 
milk lie, in succession, the seas of curds, clarified butter, sugar- 
cane juice, and wine, and, last of all, that of sweet water, which 
surrounds Vadavanala.’ 

Even more significant is the important passage of Ramayana 
4. 40 in which is given a long description of the journey that is 
to be made by the monkeys eastward (verses 19, 54) in search of 
Sita.*® It is there said that the searchers, after leaving India, 





whereas in 50. 1 the Milk Sea is said to surround Saikadvipa. Further, in 
49 (p. 420, 3) are the words Sdkadvipam samévrtya ksirodah sdgarah 
sthitah Svetadvipam ca tanmadhye naéradyanapardyanah. A long description of 
Svetadvipa and the worship of Narayana practised there follows. Then 50. 1 
continues: Sdkadvipasya vistdradd dvigunena vyavasthitah ksirdrnavam 
samasritya dvipam puskarasamjhitam as though Svetadvipa had not been 
mentioned. Why the unmotivated intrusion of Svetadvipa? The manu- 
scripts of the Kiirma described by Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
3. 278-9 and by Weber, Verzeichniss Berl. 1. 128 seem to differ from this 
edition. Yogavasistha 3. 73. 53-8 gives the dvipas as Jambu, Sika, Kufa, 
Sveta, Krauiica, Gomeda, and Puskara; 6 (Uttarirdha). 183. 60 ff. has 
Jambu, Saka, KuSa, Krauiica, Salmali, Gomeda, and Puskara. So 3. 25. 15, 
except that Plaksa is substituted for Gomeda. The Naradapajiicaratra 2. 2. 
84-91 (according to Weber, ‘Die Rama-Tapaniya-Upanishad,’ Abhand- 
lungen Berl, Akad. 1864. 278 note) describes Svetadvipa as an upadvipa 
' of Salmalidvipa. 

“ As quoted by Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 2. 110-1. 

“The passage is referred to by Barnett, The Antiquities of India, pp. 
200-1 and by Mookerji, A History of Indian Shipping, pp. 55-6. Extensive 
use has been made of it by Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of 
Eastern Asia, pp. 725-6 and often. 
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will first come to Yavadvipa (probably Java) saptaraéjyopaso- 
bhitam and Suvarnaripyakadvipam suvarnakaramanditam °° 
then to a mountain named Sigira;** then to a river raktajalam 
Sonadkhyam Sighravahinam; then to an ocean kdlameghapra- 
timam; then to an ocean raktajalam lohitam naéma*? where there 
is a kiitasalmali; then to the péndurameghabham ksirodam™ in’ 
the midst of which is a mountain (mahdn Ssveta rsabho néma 
parvatah) on which is a lake named Sudarsana; then to the 
jalodam sagaram in which is the Hayamukha (whirlpool). On 
the northern shore of this ocean is a mountain jdtaripasilo nima 
sumahain kanakaprabhah and beyond this, in the east, the Udaya- 
giri, one peak of which is named Saumanasa.** In Gorresio’s 
edition, which differs considerably from the above account, the 
stages of the journey are marked by the following names: Jala- 
dvipa, Ganadvipa, Jambudvipa, Sisira, Kalodaka, Lohita (with 
the kitasdlmali), Mt. GoSriga, Ksiroda (with Mt. AmSumat and 
Lake Sudarsana), Ghrtoda, Jataripasila, Udayagiri, and Sauma- 
nasa. The first three names are puzzling. The ocean Kalame- 
ghapratimam or Kaloda is comparable to the Kaloda, which, in 
some Jain accounts, surrounds the second dvipa Dhataki.*° 
Lohita is comparable to the red ocean of wine (suré) which sur- 





° Probably Sumatra. At any rate it corresponds to the later Suvarna- 
bhimi. The commentator takes the word as a dvandva containing two 
names. 

* Harivaméa 220 (2. 370) gives this as the name of a mountain in the 
east. In Vayu 33. 32-3 it is the name of a district in Plaksadvipa; in 
Vishnu 2. 2. 26 and Bhagavata 5. 16. 27 the name of a mountain near Mt. 
Meru; in Varaha (p. 331, 1. 7) the name of a prince of Sakadvipa. 

* Compare the red sea named Lohitya in HarivamSa 231 (2. 401); men- 
tioned in connection with the Milk Ocean and Mt. Udaya in the east. Com- 
pare also the Jain Arunadiva and the Arunodaya (red) sea (Weber, ‘Uber 
ein Fragment der Bhagavati,’ Abhandlungen Berl. Akad. 1866. 203-4 and 
Verzeichniss Berlin, 2. 2. 553-4). Vishnu 2. 2. 24 locates a lake named 
Arunoda in the east in Bhadrasva. Cf. Lohitya (in the east) in the 
Brhatsamhita 14. 6. 

Compare Ramayana 4. 46. 15: ‘Having gone to the eastern region I 
beheld the Milk Ocean, the constant abode of the Apsarasas.’ Harivaméa 
231 (2. 401) mentions the Milk Ocean in the east in connection with the red 
ocean Lohitya and Mt. Udaya. 

* Harivaméa 220 (2. 370) locates Udayagiri and Mt. Sawmanasa in the 
east. 

* See for instance Weber, Indische Studien, 16. 391. 
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rounds Salmalidvipa; the mention of the kitasdlmali makes the 
identification certain. Ksiroda is comparable to the Milk Ocean 
which surrounds Saikadvipa.*® The Ghrtoda is comparable to 
the Ghrtoda which surrounds KuSadvipa. Jaloda is comparable 
to the ocean of fresh water which surrounds Puskaradvipa. 
Hayamukha is the same as the Vadavamukha or Vadavanala of 
Mbh. and the Puranas.** The passage seems to be old, older even 
than the geographical passage of Mbh. 6. It probably reflects 
travellers’ tales of voyages to the east. Note also that Ramayana 
4, 42. 38 locates Meru in the west, not in the north. Contrast 
with 4. 40°the late passage printed at the bottom of the page in 
the Bombay edition after 7. 37, which mentions Svetadvipa and 
refers to ‘the earth with its seven dvipas and seas.’** 

In Jataka 463 is a description of a voyage made by a ship 
from Bharukaccha. After a favorable voyage of seven days it 
is carried away by a storm. At the end of four months it came 
to the Khuramila sea (so called because it was full of great fish 
which stuck their sharp, razor-like snouts above the water) ; 
then it passed through the seas named Aggimfla®® (blazing like 
fire), Dadhimala (the color of curds), Nilavannakusamiala or 
Kusamila (the color of kusa grass), Nalamala (red like coral, 
according to the scholiast),°° and came to the Valabhamukha.™ 


** Nowhere do I find the name Rsabha connected with Sakadvipa and the 
Milk Ocean, but Mbh. 5. 112. 22 and 5. 113. 1 locate a Mt. Rsabha in the east 
(5. 112. 1-2), across the ocean. In Mbh. and the Puranas it is the name 
of a mountain in India and of a mountain north of Meru. Cf. Wilson, 
The Vishnu Purana, 2. 117, 141 note. Vayu 49. 11 locates a Mt. Rsabha in 
Plaksadvipa. Ramayana 4. 41. 40 and Harivaméa 220 (2. 371) locate it in 
the south. In Kathasaritsigara 54. 16 Vrsabha is the name of a mountain 
in Narikeladvipa (located by the Brhatsamhita in the southeast). 

* Bhaskara (in the passage quoted above); Vayu 47. 76 locate it in the 
south; Mbh. 12. 347. 59 in the northeast. Compare Kathasaritsaigara 26. 10; 
Hardy, Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. 90; Gerini, op. cit., 782 
(note to p. 247). 

* Hopkins, The Great Epic, p. 72, thinks that this obviously late passage 
is copied from Mbh. 12. 

*° By a curious coincidence the mediaeval traveller Marignolli (Yule- 
Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, 3. 231), who voyaged from China to 
India, describes a sea which blazed like fire: ‘The sea as if in flames, and 
fire-spitting dragons flying by.’ 

® Mbh. 6. 12. 9 describes a mountain in KuSadvipa as abounding in coral. 

“ For this whole passage see Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 13. 
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Dadhimala is comparable to the Puranic ocean of curds. Kusa- 
mala is comparable to the Puranic KuSadvipa. Nalamiala is 
comparable to the Puranic red ocean of wine. Valabhamukha 
is the same as the Hayamukha of the Ramayana. This Jaitaka 
also is evidently based on travellers’ tales, and contains early 
elements. This is much more probable than the opposite conclu- 
sion, namely, that we have here reminiscences of the Puranic 
descriptions made still more mythical. The direction of the 
voyage is not given, but if the comparison with the account in 
the Ramayana has any validity it may well have been to the east. 

Further, Varahamihira (sixth century A. D.) in the Brhat- 
samhita 14. 6 locates the Milk Ocean in the east.* 

Mbh. 6. 6. 55 describes KaSyapadvipa and Nagadvipa as form- 
ing the two ears of Safa ‘the hare’ (a portion of Jambudvipa), 
with the statement that they are situated in the north and south 
respectively. The Kumbakonam edition reads Sakadvipa for 
Nagadvipa. The fact that in the Puranas Nagadvipa is regu- 
larly described as one of the nine varsas of Bhiaratavarsa 
militates against the reading of the Kumbakonam edition ;* yet 
even so Saikadvipa would hardly have been inserted in the 
southern text if Sikadvipa were regarded as one of the concen- 
tric dvipas. KaSyapadvipa does not seem to occur in the 
Puranic tradition. 

There is enough evidence, I think, to lead to the conclusion 
that Sakadvipa and a Milk Ocean were at an early date located 
in the east or south. The name originally had nothing to do 
with Saka ‘Scythian.’”** That connection was due to a later 
confusion. There is no reason at all for doubting the unanimous 
testimony of Mbh. and the Puranas that the dvipas were named 
from trees and plants, except Krauficadvipa which was named 


@ Kern (note ad loc.) thinks that the Gauras, ‘the Whites,’ of Brhatsam- 
hitaé 14. 7 are to be connected with Svetadvipa. 

* For Nagadvipa see Vayu 45. 79; Matsya 114. 8; Markandeya 57. 7; 
Vishnu 2. 3. 7. 

“Weber, ‘Uber die Magavyakti,’ Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1879. 
456, n. 2, accepts the Puranic etymologies for all the other names, but sees 
in Sakadvipa (and Svetadvipa) names of ‘politische Bedeutung.’ See also 
Banerji JA 1908. 42. The arguments of Spooner JRAS 1915. 437-40 and 
of Hewitt, The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, p. 146 (who connects 
Saka with the ‘wet lands’ of northern India) lack any solid foundation. 
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from Mt. Kraufica.*© The Mahabharata and the Puranas fre- 
quently name the Sakas as a barbarian tribe dwelling in the 
north or north-west, but nowhere do they connect the Sakas with 
Sakadvipa.®** Even if Sakya, the name of the clan in which 
Buddha was born, is to be connected with the name of the Saka 
tree, as Fleet argues with great probability,®’ it proves nothing 
as to the origin of the name Sakadvipa. The teak tree is 
indigenous to both peninsulas of India. Granted an early 
acquaintance with Indo-China, the tradition which connects the 
name Sakadvipa with the Saka tree and with the east, is more 
credible than the later tradition which derives the name from 
that of a tribe in the north-west where there are no Sika trees. 
Granted that there are Saka trees in north-eastern India south 
of the Himalayas, granted that it could be proved, as has not 
yet been done by Hewitt or Spooner, that Sikas or Persians or 
other tribes from the far north-west invaded north-eastern India 
and settled there, there is not a scrap of evidence to prove that 
the name Saikadvipa was originally applied to that country or 
to any other part of India. 





*® See for instance Mbh. 6. 7. 20; 6. 11. 27-8; 6. 12. 6-7; Vayu 35. 32; 
49, 27, 44, 45, 61, 132-5; Matsya 114. 75; 122. 27, 81; 123. 36-9; Bhaga- 
vata 5. 20. 2, 8, 13, 18, 24, 30; Vishnu 2. 2.18; 2. 4. 18, 33,44. Compare 
Hopkins JAOS 1910. 353-4. 

See for instance Ramayana 4. 43. 12; Mbh. 2. 32.17; Vayu 45. 116; 
Matsya 114. 41; Markandeya 59. 14. Although Mbh. 2. 32. 17 locates the 
Sakas in the west, a neighboring passage 2. 30. 14 places the Sakas and 
other barbarians in the east. The same, apparently, is true of 2. 52.16. See 
the note of Pargiter to Markandeya 58. 6. Are these the Buddhist Sakyas 
or the Burmese Saks or Sakai? See Gerini, op. cit. 165-7, 255 note, 254 
note. Yogavasistha 6 (Uttarirdha). 112. 28 and 124. 17 definitely locates 
the Sakas or Sikas in the east. As I have no access to an edition of the 
text I quote from the loose translation of Mitra, who gives both sacas and 
saks. Yet another passage (ibid. 123. 7 ff.) seems to locate Uttarakuru 
in the north, Kusa and Salmali in the west (126. 19 refers Salmali to the 
south), Saka in the south, and Krauiica in the east. This text (3. 25. 
15; 3. 73. 52; 6 (Uttarardha). 126. 9 and 183. 2) clearly refers to seven 
concentric dvipas and oceans, although 3. 59. 12 speaks of the four oceans. 
People living in one of the circular dvipas might be located in the north, 
south, east, or west; yet the fact that in two passages the sacas or sdks 
are located in the east is significant. 

* JRAS 1906. 163. The conclusions drawn from this by Spooner ‘The 
Zoroastrian Period of Indian History,’ JRAS 1915, are surely fallacious. 
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Mbh. 6. 11. 36-8 gives the names of four castes in Sikadvipa, 
but gives no names for castes in any of the other dvipas. The 
last two names Manasa and Mandaga cause no difficulty; the 
texts all agree. The Bombay and Kumbakonam editions have 
Maiiga for the first and Masaka for the second. The Calcutta 
edition has Mrga for the first and Masaka for the second. Hall, 
in a note to Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 2. 199-200, reports that 
three of his manuscripts of that Purana have Mrga in both occur- 
rences of the name, two have Marga in the first and Maga in 
the second, the rest, ‘a preponderant number,’ have Maga in 
both places. The Vayu, Matsya, and Markandeya do not give 
the names at all. The Kiirma 49 (p. 419, 1. 14) has Maga and 
Magadha in four manuscripts, Mrga and Magadha (the text 
reading) in the other four. The Brahma 20. 71 has Maga and 
Magadha. The Bhagavata 5. 20. 28, following a variant tradi- 
tion, has Rtavrata, Satyavrata, Danavrata, and Anuvrata.** 
The Khalavaktracapetika® follows the Bhagavata for the castes 
of Saikadvipa, and locates the Magas, Masakas, Manasas, and 
Mandagas in Plaksadvipa. The Magavyakti™ and the Samva- 
vijaya™ have Maga, Magasa (or Magasa), Manasa, and Mandaga. 
The Bhavisya** has Maga, Magasa, Manasa, and Mandaga. 
Alberuni,”* quoting from the Vishnu as known in his time, gives 


Mrga, Magadha, Manasa, and Mandaga. Unless a careful 
examination of the oldest and best manuscripts of the Maha- 
bharata shows that Maga is the probable reading there is no 
reason at all for changing Mrga or Maiiga to Maga.* If a mere 





® The Kirma like the Bhagavata and the Vishnu gives a list of castes for 
all the dvipas. The Kirma and Vishnu agree for the most part. The 
Bhagavata is entirely different. The working out of names for all the castes 
of all the dvipas seems to be a late development based on the names given 
by the Mahabharata for Sakadvipa. 

® Weber, Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1880. 53; but see pp. 55, 59, 62. 

” Weber, Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1879. 455. 

= Weber, Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1880. 32. Cf. Bhandarkar JA 1911. 
17-8. 

® Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. 33a. 14. 

* Translated by Sachau, 1. 255. 

™ Weber, Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1879. 456 note, says ‘dafiir ist nat- 
tirlich Maga zu lesen’ and ‘dass die Bombayer Ausgabe Maiiga hat, will 
nichts besagen,’ and Indische Skizzen, p. 105 note: ‘Maga (so ist zu lesen 
statt Mriga).’ Considering the lateness of the texts on which he based 
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corruption of the text be involved it is vastly easier (considering 
the peculiar character of the Devanagari alphabet) to explain 
the dropping of r or # than the addition of the same letters. 
The dropping might have been accidental; the addition seems to 
have been intentional. Is it not significant that there are no 
variants for the last two names? The Mahabharata and the 
HarivaihSa, even in late passages, make no mention of the Magas. 
So far as I know, the earliest passages in which the Magas are 
mentioned are in Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhité 58. 46-8 and 
60. 19.75 

In the geographical passage Mbh. 6. 5-12 Svetadvipa is not 
mentioned. Mbh. 12. 335. 8-9 describes Svetadvipa as a large 
dvipa in the north, distant more than 32,000 yojanas from Meru, 
and situated in the Milk Ocean. Mbh. 12. 336. 23 describes 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita as practising penances north of Meru 
on the shores of a Milk Ocean, and in verse 27 Svetadvipa is said 
to lie on the northern shores of this Milk Ocean. Compare with 
this the parallel passage Mbh. 6. 8. 10-11 in which the northern 
varsa Airavata is said to stretch to the ocean, and verse 15 
which states that Hari dwells north of the Milk Ocean."* How- 
ever, in Mbh. 6. 11. 6 Jambudvipa is said to be surrounded by 
an ocean of salt water double its own extent,”? and in verse 10 
Saikadvipa is described as surrounded by a Milk Ocean. Mbh. 
12. 336. 23-7 agrees exactly with 6. 8. 10-15, but cannot be 
brought into agreement with 6.11.10. All that is lacking in 6. 
8. 10-15 is the name Svetadvipa. It is natural to draw the con- 
clusion that the later passage has merely superimposed bhakti 
ideas upon an older mythical conception, and given the name 
Svetadvipa to Hari’s abode. The conclusion that Mbh. 12. 335-6 


his argument and the fact that they deliberately aim at a glorification of 
the Sakadvipiya Brahmans and a connection of them with Magadha (Weber, 
ibid. 1880. 47 and note, 54, n. 2) such a conclusion is arbitrary and absurd. 

* See Weber, Indische Skizzen, p. 104 and Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 
1879. 456-7. Note also that Mbh. 3. 3. 61 gives Mihira as a name of the 
sun. The name seems to be Persian. Cf. Weber, Indische Skizzen, pp. 
103-4; Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 89 and JAOS 1910. 373. 

%® Compare Harivaméa 233 (2. 405) which relates that Vishnu returned to 
his abode on the northern shores of the Milk Ocean. 

™ Compare the Uttarakhanda of the Padma (257. 120) which describes 
Svetadvipa as situated north of the Toyabdhi. 


15 JAOS 39 
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is based on old mythical conceptions is corroborated by the fol- 
lowing passages. In Ramayana 4. 43. 53 the monkeys in the 
course of their search for Sita in the north come to the shores of 
the ocean. They are told there that to the north lies the ocean, 
that in the midst of this the great golden mountain Somagiri 
is situated, and that on this mountain the lord of the gods 
(bhagavan visvatma sSambhur ekddasdtmako brahma devesah) 
dwells with the Brahmarsis.** ‘You cannot travel to the north 
of the Uttarakurus. That region is untrodden by the steps of 
any living beings. Somagiri is difficult of access even to the 
gods themselves.’ Gorresio’s edition has the additional words: 
‘Only those who have gone to the world of Indra, of Brahma, to 
heaven have seen Somagiri.’ Further, Mbh. 2. 28. 9-12 describes 
how Arjuna in his career of conquest penetrated far north to the 
Uttarakurus. There he was told: ‘He that enters this country— 
if he is human—is sure to perish. He who shall enter this 
country must be more than man. Even if you did enter you 
could see nothing here, for nothing here can be seen with human 
eyes.” He would be blinded by the god-glory just as the sages 
of Mbh. 12. 336 were. Moreover, Aitareya Brahmana 8. 23 
describes how king Bharata conquered the whole earth except 
Uttarakuru. There he was told: ‘This is the land of the gods; 
no mortal can conquer it.’ Harivamsa 169 (2. 186-8) relates 
that Krishna, Arjuna, and a Brahman mounted a chariot and 
journeyed north. After passing a multitude of mountains, 
rivers, and forests they came to an ocean.”® At the command of 


**This passage is parallel to Mbh. 6. 8. 10-15. The Milk Ocean is not 
mentioned. HarivamSa 220 (2. 372) locates in the north a Mt. Saumya, 
the light of which replaces the light of the sun just as in Ramayana 4. 43. 54. 
Compare Mbh. 13. 165. 33 ‘sacred Somagiri.’ 

™ Compare Mbh. 5. 14. 6-9, which describes the search of Indrani for 
Indra, who had fled after the slaying of Vrtra: ‘Having traversed many 
divine forests, and many mountains, and having crossed the Himavat, she 
reached the northern side of it. And having crossed an ocean which extended 
over many yojanas she came to a large dvipa which was covered with trees 
and creepers. There she saw a beautiful, heavenly lake frequented by many 
birds, a hundred yojanas long and as many broad. There she saw, O son 
of Bharata, thousands of beautiful lotuses of five colors, full-blown, and 
around which bees hummed.’ Indra was there discovered hidden in a lotus 
stalk. The hiding-place is usually located in Lake Manasa. Cf. Mbh. 12. 
342. 42. What ocean is meant in these passages? 
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Krishna the ocean opened and allowed them to pass through as 
though on dry land. They then passed Mt. Gandhamadana and 
came to the seven mountains Jayanta, Vijayanta, Nila, Rajata, 
Meru, Kailisa, and Indrakita. At the will of Krishna they dis- 
appeared and opened a way."** The chariot passed through 
them as the sun passes through clouds. Then they came to a 
thick mist. Here the horses came to a halt, unable to proceed 
farther. Krishna struck the mist with his cakra and the air 
cleared. Then Arjuna saw on all sides a marvellous light. 
Krishna left Arjuna and the Brahman, and entered into the 
great light. He returned with the children of the Brahman; 
and in an instant they were back in Dvaravati. Krishna later 
explained to Arjuna that the great light was he himself 
(Krishna).*° ‘In penetrating it mortals wise in yoga reach final 
emancipation.’ Mbh. 5. 111. 1-6 has the following striking pas- 
sage: ‘Since a man is absolved from his sins in this quarter and 
since he attains salvation here, it is called North (uttara), O 
twice-born one, from its power of absolution (uttarana). And 
since the north, which is the region of gold, stretches between the 
east and the west therefore is it called the central region. In this 
northern region, which is the best, none that is not tranquil, 
none that has not brought his soul under control, and none that 


is vicious, lives. Here lives Narayana and the victorious 
Krishna, that best among men, in the hermitage of Badari,** and 
so does the eternal Brahma. Here on the breast of the Himavat 
lives MaheSvara who is endued with effulgence like that of the 
fire which blazes at the termination of each Yuga. He is invis- 





a Compare Mbh. 12. 333. 10. 

® Compare Mbh. 13. 14. 382-3. Vishnu relates that after he had per- 
formed severe penances he saw a great light ‘that seemed to be as dazzling 
as that of a thousand suns.’ In the center of this he saw a cloud which 
looked like a mass of blue hills, and within the cloud was Mahadeva of daz- 
zling splendor. In Mbh. 12. 336. 39-40 also Vishnu appears in the midst of 
a great light which seemed ‘like the effulgence of a thousand suns.’ 

* Compare Mbh. 12. 334. 16-18 which relates that Krishna, Hari, Nara, 
and Narayana were once in one form, but now are four. Nara and Narayana 
are now dwelling in the hermitage of Badari (at the source of the 
Ganges). Krishna and Hari also lived there formerly. It is clear from this 
and what follows that the original single form of Vishnu is to be found 
farther north. It is taken farther and farther away from the world of 


reality. 
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ible to the munis, and to the gods, including Vasava, the Gan- 
dharvas, the Yaksas, and the Siddhas. He is visible only to Nara 
and Narayana.** Here lives the eternal Vishnu of a thousand 
eyes, a thousand feet, and a thousand heads who appears one by 
the power of illusion.’ Mbh. 3. 163. 17-24 tells that the place 
where Narayana resides is invisible even to the gods. It is situ- 
ated to the east of Meru: yatayas tatra gacchanti bhaktya 
naéradyanam harim, parena tapasié yukta bhavitah karmabhth 
Subhath, yogasiddhad mahadtmanas tamomohavivarjitah. Mbh. 3. 
43. 4-6 describes a journey to Amaravati, the city of Indra. It 
represents an older conception before that was overlaid with the 
bhakti ideas. ‘None but those who have performed penances, 
and poured libations on fire, can behold it. That place is for 
the performers of pious deeds, not for those who have turned 
their faces from the field of battle. It is invisible to those who 
have not celebrated sacrifices or performed penances; to those 
who have turned away from the Veda and the Sruti; to those 
who have not bathed in sacred waters; to those who are not 
distinguished for sacrifices and gifts. Those who have put 
obstacles in the way of the performers of sacrifice, who are 
mean, who are addicted to drinking, who have violated their pre- 
ceptor’s bed, who have eaten meat, who are wicked-minded, are 
not able to see it.’ See also Mbh. 3. 146. 92-3 atah param agamyo 
‘yam parvatah sudurdruhah. vind siddhagatim vira gatir atra 
na vidyate. devalokasya mdargo ’yam agamyo mdnusath sada; 
3. 159. 22 na cdpy atah param sakyam gantum bharatasattamah. 
viharo hy atra devandm amdnusagatis tu sd; 5. 111. 19-20 naitat 
kenacid anyenu gatapirvam dvijarsabha rte nadrdyanam devam 
naram vd jisnum avyayam. The Siryasiddhanta 12. 41 (ef. 
Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, II. 207) states that ‘Northward, in 
the clime Kuru, is declared to be the city called that of the Per- 
fected (siddha); in it dwell the magnanimous Perfected, free 
from trouble.’ Passages which describe the perfection of the 
inhabitants of Uttarakuru, or which call the north punya could 
be multiplied, but these are enough for my purpose. Such pas- 
sages, which obviously fall into the same category as Mbh. 12. 





® Compare Mbh. 5. 111. 19-20 and 12. 344, 4 where Nara and Narayana 
declare that no one but they can reach that place where dwells the original 
form of Vishnu. A way was later found through bhakti by which all 
bhaktas could go to the realm of Vishnu. 
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335-6, have never been discussed by those who have tried to 
prove Christian influence on the Svetadvipa story. They prove 
clearly an early conception (long before any possibility of Chris- 
tian influence) of a wonderful and mysterious god-land in the 
far north. The earlier way of reaching it, as is apparent from 
the description of Indra’s city Amaravati, was through sacrifices 
and penances. These gradually gave way to the developing 
bhakti ideals. This god-land was located farther and farther 
away in the north beyond the bounds of the world of reality. 
All the Mbh. 12. 335-6 did was to name Narayana definitely as 
the supreme god, and to connect with him the bhakti ideas. 

Moreover, there are Buddhist accounts of a wonderful lake 
Anavatapta located in the far north.** It could be reached only 
by those who had supernatural powers, the faculty of transport- 
ing themselves at will by magic. Here Buddha and the 
Buddhist saints were wont to transport themselves from India, 
through the air, in the twinkling of an eye, just as in the Hindu 
stories the great sages transported themselves through the air 
to Svetadvipa to see Vishnu. There burned incense** which 
released all the world from the consequences of sin. There too 
was a goodly palace, and all about were strange trees and flowers, 
through which breathed fragrant airs, and birds with plaintive 
songs made harmony. The Buddhist descriptions of Sukhavati 
also, I suspect, fall into this same category. Should not these 
passages which describe a purely mythical god-land in the north 
be taken into account by those who argue for Christian influence 
on the Svetadvipa story ? 

Whence came the conception of a Milk Ocean in the north is 
not certain. What is its relation to the Milk Ocean in the east? 
In the latter case it may be merely metaphorical, based on the 
eolor of some actual ocean. In the former case it seems to be 
entirely mythical. Sakadvipa and Svetadvipa, in spite of the 
fact that both are connected with a Milk Ocean, seem to be inde- 
pendent in origin. Is the Milk Ocean in the north related in any 
way to the conception that in Uttarakuru are Ksira trees and 
rivers and lakes of milk ?*® 





* See Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 1. 35. 

* Must we regard this too as Christian incense? Surely not. 

*See Mbh. 6. 7. 4-5; Vayu 45. 14, 27; Matsya 113. 71; Markandeya 
59. 24-5; Varaha 84 (p. 363, 1. 5-6). 
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The word dvipa at the end of the compound lost its original 
meaning of ‘island,’** for some of the late texts locate a Sveta- 
dvipa near Benares or in Gujarat.*7 That is due merely to the 
copying of a name which had become stereotyped as the name of 
a dwelling place of Vishnu. 

I cannot agree with Grierson (JA 1908. 373) that Mbh. 12. 
192. 7-19, which describes a marvellous country north of the 
Himalayas, shows traces of Christian influence. The passage 
reads: ‘On the northern side of the Himavat, which is sacred 
and possessed of every good quality, there is a region that is 
sacred, blessed, and highly desirable. That region is called the 
other world (paro lokah). The men who inhabit that region are 
righteous in act, pious, of pure hearts, free from greed and 
infatuation, and not subject to afflictions of any kind. That 
region is like unto heaven. Death comes there at the proper 
season. Diseases never touch the inhabitants. Nobody 
cherishes any desire for the wives of others. Everyone is devoted 
to his own wife. These people do not kill one another, or covet 
the property of others. There no sin occurs, no doubt arises. 
There the fruits of religious acts are visible. There some enjoy 
seats and drinks and food, and live within palaces and mansions. 
Some are adorned with golden ornaments, and are surrounded 
by every article of enjoyment. There are some who eat very 
abstemiously, merely for the sake of keeping body and soul 
together. Some, with great toil, seek to restrain the life- 
breaths.—The northern region of the earth is highly auspicious 
and sacred. Those belonging to this region (that we inhabit) 
who are doers of righteousness are reborn in that region.’ This, 
in essentials, agrees with the descriptions of the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru. Does not this passage too fall into the same cate- 
gory as the passages just quoted which describe a wonderful god- 
land in the north? 

Mbh. 12. 335-6 (and the following chapters) may be compara- 
tively late, but the only reason for ascribing them to as late a 





* See Markandeya (trans. Pargiter), p. 364, note, for dvipa as equivalent 
to ‘doab,’ the land between two rivers; and Hopkins JAOS 1910. 371 note. 

* Sambhalagramamahatmya (chapter 5) of the Skanda (Mitra, Notices of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, 5. 60; Wilford, Asiatic Researches 11. 88; Aufrecht, 
Cat. Oxon. 73b. 12); Nagarakhanda of the Skanda (Wilford, Asiatic 
Researches, 11. 87); KasSikhanda of the Skanda (Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. 71a. 
13; Wilford, Asiatic Researches, 11. 88). 
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date as 600 A. D.** is the desire of bringing them into connection 
with Christian communities in Central Asia. 

What are the elements in the description of Svetadvipa in 
Mbh. 12. 335-6 which have led so many to argue for Christian 
influence? In Mbh. 12. 334. 8-9, 18 it is related that the one 
original form of Narayana took birth in the quadruple form of 
Nara, Narayana, Hari, and Krishna. The first two took up their 
abode in the hermitage of Badari, and practised penances 
there.*** They were still there when Narada came to visit them. 
Hari and Krishna also formerly dwelt there, but they were no 
longer there at the time of Narada’s visit. After a conversation 
with Narayana, Narada (12. 335. 2) declared his intention of 
going to see the original form of Narayana. Possessed as he was 
of great yoga-powers he soared into the sky and reaclied the 
summit of Meru. As he rested there he cast his eyes towards the 
north-west and beheld in the Milk Ocean the great island Sveta- 
dvipa, more than 32,000 yojanas distant from Meru. The inhab- 
itants of Svetadvipa are then described as follows: 1. They 
have no senses. 2. They live without taking food of any kind. 
3. Their eyes are winkless. 4. They always emit excellent per- 
fumes. 5. Their complexions are white. 6. They are cleansed 
from every sin. 7. They blast the eyes of those sinners who look 
at them. 8. Their bones and bodies are as hard as diamonds.**” - 
9. They are beyond good and evil; they regard dharma and 
adharma in the same light. 10. They look as though they were 
of celestial origin. 11. All of them have auspicious marks and 
are possessed of great strength. 12. Their heads seem to be like 
umbrellas. 13. Their voices are deep like the thunder of the 
clouds. 14. Each of them has four symmetrical (sama) muskas. 
15. The soles of their feet are marked by hundreds of lines. 16. 
They have six white teeth (danta) and eight large teeth 
(damstra). 17. They have many tongues with which they seem 
to lick the sun.—Then is given the story of the king Uparicira 
and the seven sages. The sages, after they had performed long 
penances, and after they had worshipped Narayana, composed 
a religious treatise ‘consistent with the four Vedas.’ To them 








* Garbe, Indien und das Christentum, p. 192. 

“a Compare Sakate kanakdmaye of 12. 334. 10 with the same words of 
6. 8. 15. 

%b Vajra may refer to the ‘thunder-bolt.’ 
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Narayana then said: ‘Excellent is this treatise that ye have com- 
posed consisting of a hundred thousand verses.—In complete 
accordance with the four Vedas—this treatise of yours will be 
an authority in all the worlds as regards both Pravrtti and 
Nivrtti.’ There is not a trace of Christian influence in the whole 
chapter. The inhabitants of Svetadvipa belong to the type of 
the Hindu emancipated saint, plunged in contemplation, the 
senses withdrawn from worldly things, subsisting on little or 
(theoretically) no food. One of the five common marks by 
which the gods may be recognized is that their eyes are winkless. 
Fragrant perfumes are characteristic of the gods and of god- 
men. A bright light radiates from the saint. Auspicious marks 
on body and limbs are characteristic of the gods and great saints. 
The significance of the umbrella-shaped heads, and of the teeth 
and ‘damstra’ is doubtful. The word muska regularly means 
‘testicle.’ Nilakantha on 12. 335. 11 gives for muska the 
optional interpretation ‘arm,’ but as yet there seems to be no 
other authority for that meaning.*® However, in what may be 
a reflection of this passage in Kathasaritsigara 115. 102 it is 
said: ‘When Brahma and Indra and Brhaspati had deliberated 
together to this effect, they ascended a chariot of swans and went 
to Svetadvipa, where all the inhabitants carried the conch, dis- 
. eus, lotus, and club, and had four arms, being assimilated to 
Vishnu in appearance as they were devoted to him in heart.’ 
Kennedy (JRAS 1907. 482) believes that 12. 335 is later than 12. 
336; probably because of the fact that in 12. 336 it is clearly 
implied that the bhakti teachings in all their perfection were not 
yet known to India, whereas in chapter 335 the composition, in 
India, of a treatise dealing with bhakti is described. Against 
this conclusion it may be urged that if Christian influence be 
involved it ought to be traceable more clearly in the later passage 
12. 335 than in the earlier passage 12. 336. If there was but 
one journey to Central Asia to the home of Christian bhakti it 
seems impossible to explain the far reaching influence of bhakti 





® Telang, in a note to 12. 336. 11 (in Roy’s translation), seems inclined 
to follow Nilakantha in taking the word in the sense of ‘arm.’ In the 
parallel passage 12. 343. 36 the Calcutta edition reads astabhujau in the 
place of astadamstrau. Roy translates ‘four arms,’ and Telang remarks 
that if we accept the reading of the Calcutta edition the word muska 
becomes clear. I fail to see the logic of this remark or of Roy’s translation. 
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from the confused accounts of the first and only travellers. If 
there was further communication with the supposed Christian 
communities of Central Asia, and if the bhakti movement in 
India received any vital help from such communication, the later 
passages ought to show a deeper and deeper knowledge of 
Christianity, instead of becoming more and more mythical in 
their description of the Christian inhabitants of Svetadvipa. 
If the journey (or journeys) was a real one to Central Asia, why 
are the voyagers always the purely mythical sages Narada, and 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita? The very names argue strongly 
against the historicity of the journey. The only element in 12. 
335 which can possibly be used to argue Christian influence is 
the whiteness of complexion of the inhabitants of Svetadvipa. 
But always in India things connected with Vishnu, and with the 
gods in general, are described as bright, light, white. Whiteness 
of complexion, in the light of the passages given below, is no proof 
of Christian influence.*® The whiteness of the complexion of its 
inhabitants was surely not the point of departure for the name 
Svetadvipa. The whole description merely implies that the 
people of Svetadvipa were god-like, and the type of god is dis- 
tinctively an Indian one.” 

Mbh. 12. 336 relates how the sages Ekata, Dvita, and Trita had 


performed penances for thousands of years in the country north 
of Meru, on the shores of the ocean, for the purpose of beholding 


® Mbh. 6. 8. 12-14 describes the inhabitants of Airadvata as having the 
color and fragrance of the lotus, as winkless, as taking no food, as com- 
pletely self-controlled, as having descended from the land of the celestials, 
as sinless. Mbh. 6. 7. 16 describes the inhabitants of Bhadrasva as white; 
6. 12. 16, 23 describes the inhabitants of KuSadvipa as white; 6. 11. 22 
states that there are white men and black men in all the dvipas. Vayu 43. 7 
locates white men in BhadrafSva east of Meru. Vayu 49. 55, 68 describes 
the inhabitants of KuSadvipa and of Krauiicadvipa as gauraprdyah. The 
statement of Mbh. 12. 348. 85 that the Ekanta doctrine is followed by ‘the 
Whites and by Yatis’ is not sufficient to prove that the ‘Whites’ were any 
historical people of Central Asia, even though the interpretation of the 
commentator grhasthadindm yatindm kadsdyadhdrindm is very unlikely. The 
Brhatsamhita 14. 7 locates the Gauras, ‘Whites,’ in the east. 

“In the Buddhist descriptions of Sukhavati in the Sukhavativyiha (trans. 
SBE 49) the inhabitants of that blessed land are said to be like the gods, 
to have bodies as strong as diamonds, to emit excellent perfumes, to need 
no food, to be sinless, and absolutely truthful, to bear on their hands and 
feet all sorts of auspicious marks, te be purified from all sin. 
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the real form of Narayana. A voice from heaven told them 
that on the northern shores of the Milk Ocean was Svetadvipa. 
‘The men who inhabit that island have complexions as white 
as the rays of the moon and are devoted to Narayana. Wor- 
shippers of that best of all Beings, they are devoted to him with 
their whole souls. They all enter into that eternal and illustri- 
ous deity of a thousand rays. They are divested of senses. 
They eat no food. Their eyes are winkless. Their bodies always 
give forth a fragrance. The inhabitants of Svetadvipa believe 
and worship only one god. Go thither, ye ascetics, for there I 
have revealed myself.’ They went, but arrived there they could 
see nothing; they were blinded by the energy of the great deity. 
To acquire greater holiness they performed penances for a 
hundred years. Then they beheld men who were white in color 
like the moon, and possessed of every mark of blessedness. 
‘Their hands were always joined in prayer. The faces of some 
were’ turned toward the north, and of some toward the east. 
They were engaged in silently thinking upon Brahman. The 
japa performed by these high-souled persons was a mental japa. 
Hari became highly pleased with them since their hearts were 
entirely set upon him. The effulgence which was emitted by 
each of these men resembled the splendor which the sun assumes 
when the time comes for the dissolution of the universe.—All 
the inhabitants were perfectly equal in energy. There was no 
superiority or inferiority among them.’ Suddenly the pilgrims 
beheld a light like the concentrated effuigence of a thousand suns. 
The people all ran towards the light, their hands joined in a 
reverential attitude, full of joy, uttering the one word namas 
(we bow to Thee). The pilgrims then heard a loud ery uttered 
by the people as though they were occupied in offering a sacri- 
fice to the great God, but they themselves were deprived of their 
senses by his energy, so that they could not see or feel anything. 
They heard only the words: ‘Victory to thee, O thou of eyes like 
lotus-petals! Salutations to thee, O creator of the universe! 
Salutations to thee, O HrsikeSa, O foremost of beings, thou who 
art the first-born!’ A breeze wafted the fragrance of celestial 
flowers. ‘Without doubt Hari appeared in that place whence 
the sound arose. As regards ourselves, stupified by his illusion, 
we could not see him.’ The thousands of men did not honor the 
pilgrims by a glance or a nod. Then a voice was heard saying: 
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‘These white men who are divested of all outer senses are able 
to behold Narayana. Only those who are looked upon by these 
white men are able to behold the great God. Go hence, ye munis, 
to the place whence ye have come. That great deity is not able 
to be seen by one who is destitute of devotion.’ He could be 
seen only by those who through long ages have devoted them- 
selves wholly to him. They are told that they had a great duty 
to perform in spreading the true religion during the coming 
Treta age. Commenting on this passage Grierson (JRAS 1907. 
316) says: ‘Is not this just the account that would be given by 
a devoutly-disposed stranger of the gorgeous ceremonies of some 
of the ancient Eastern Christian congregations ?—the universal 
equality; the proclamation of monotheism; the necessity of 
purity for seeing God; the great church into which God, visible 
only to the eyes of faith, Himself descended; the adoration of 
the First-born; the silent prayer; the bursting forth of the loud 
Gloria in excelsis ; the melodious chant of the eucharistic ritual.— 
The pilgrims tell the story of a state of affairs existing outside 
of India, and for which India was not yet ripe. It was here, 
they were told, that perfect bhakti existed, and from here it must 
be brought to India. It came.’ Not a word of exact description 
of any great church buildings in Central Asia; not a word of 
exact description of the alleged gorgeous Christian ceremonies in 
Central Asia at this period. The equality of the worshippers 
is no sign of Christian influence. Equality, actual or theoretical, 
was not unknown to early Buddhism and to other Indian sects. 
There are no castes in heaven.** None of the other elements in 
the description are any more characteristic of Christianity than 
they are of Hinduism. The beginnings of bhakti go far back 
into the pre-Christian period, long before there can be any ques- 
tion of Christian influence.** If the ideals expressed in these 
passages were entirely new in India, if they bore any marked 








"Compare Vayu 33. 49 for a description of life in Kimpurusa and the 
seven other varsas, omitting the Bhiaratavarsa: dharmddharmau na tesv 
adstam nottamadhamamadhyamah. Mbh. 12. 188. 10 states that originally 
there existed only one caste, the Brahman. Differences arose through men’s 
works. Going to Narayana’s abode naturally implied a return to this 
original perfect state where there was no caste or inequality. 

“Grierson’s statement (JRAS 1907. 313): ‘Suddenly, like a flash of 
lightning, there came upon all this darkness a new idea’ has been later much 
modified in his article Bhaktimarga in ERE. See the evidence collected by 
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resemblance to any specifically Christian points of doctrine, if 
they were not imbedded in a mass of stereotyped Indian mythol- 
ogy, we might be tempted to press the vague general Christian 
parallels. Those who argue for Christian influence give us noth- 
ing but loose, general similarities such as the older workers in 
folk-lore thought to be sufficient to prove that one fable had been 
borrowed from another. On the other hand we have in India 
in many passages, some of which have been referred to above, 
the conception of a wonderful, mysterious god-land in the north, 
inhabited by people who are assimilated in type to the varying 
conception of the Indian gods. The only names of travellers to 
this wonder-land are those of old mythical Indian sages. In the 
light of these mythical elements is it not likely that the mythical 
elements in the description of Svetadvipa are original; that the 
Mahabharata in developing the bhakti ideas merely made Vishnu 
sponsor for them and located his abode in the old northern god- 
land? Even if it could be proved, as has not been done, that 
Central Asia swarmed with Nestorians in the sixta century A. D., 
the evidence of the Mahabharata is not enough to prove that the 
Hindus knew these Christians or borrowed anything from them. 

Mbh. 12. 338 tells again of a journey made by Narada to 
Svetadvipa. He addressed to Narayana a long hymn which is 
typically Indian, devoid of any distinctively Christian elements. 
Thereupon Narayana revealed himself to Narada. The descrip- 
tion of Vishnu’s form is entirely Indian. Narayana delivered 
a discourse on bhakti, the background of which is Sathkhya and 
Yoga with all their Indian technicalities. There is not a trace 
of Christian philosophy or theology. 

Mbh. 12. 343 relates that Narada returned from Svetadvipa to 
the hermitage of Badari where the sages Nara and Narayana 
were. ‘Both of them bore on their chests the mark called the 
Srivatsa, and both had matted locks. The light which radiated 
from them was greater than the light of the sun. Their palms 
bore the mark called the swan’s foot. The soles of their feet 
bore the mark of the discus. Their chests were very broad, and 
their arms reached to their knees. Each of them had four 





Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems. The theory 
that the bhakti movement in India originated through contact with Christian 
communities in Central Asia can no longer be maintained. The only question 
at issue is whether Christian ideas later merged with the bhakti stream. 
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muskas. Each of them had sixty teeth (danta) and eight 
damstras.°* Their voices were as deep as the thunder of the 
clouds. Their faces were handsome; their foreheads broad; 
their brows, cheeks, and noses were beautiful; their heads were 
like umbrellas.’ As he gazed at them Narada thought that they 
seemed to resemble in appearance the men he had seen in Sveta- 
dvipa. Here too the purely mythical character of the descrip- 
tion is apparent. 

In the later texts, whether they all copy the twelfth book of 
the Mahabharata or whether they draw from a widely diffused 
belief, it became a commonplace of thought that the real home 
of Vishnu was in Svetadvipa, although there seems to be a tend- 
ency to remove Svetadvipa still farther away from the world of 
reality by locating it beyond the Lokaloka mountains.” Still 
later Svetadvipa was brought into connection with Rama.** The 
Patalakhanda of the Padma (according to Wilford)*’ describes 
Svetadvipa as the home of a subordinate form of Vishnu; his 
real home is in Mahirajatabhiimi beyond the Lokaloka mountains 
in Narayanapura which is as resplendent as 100,000 suns. The 
Kirma 49 (p. 420 ff.) gives a long account of Svetadvipa and 
the devotion of its inhabitants to Vishnu. The Uttarakhanda of 
the Padma (257. 44, 120-55) has a long description of Vishnu’s 


dwelling in Svetadvipa on the northern shores of the Toyabdhi.** 
The Utkalakhanda of the Skanda®® describes how the Vata tree 
of Svetadvipa is a single hair of Vishnu which fell to the ground, 
and relates how it was miraculously transported to Utkala. The 
Sahyadrikhanda of the Skanda’® locates the abode of Hari 
north of the Milk Ocean. The Prakrtikhanda of the Brahma- 





“ The Calcutta edition reads astabhujau. 

*In the following paragraph the references from Wilford are given for 
what they are worth. Each reference needs to be carefully verified before 
it can be used with any confidence. 

* See Weber, ‘ Die Rama-Tapaniya-Upanishad,’ Abhandlungen Berl. Akad. 
1864. 277-8. 

" Asiastic Researches, 11. 100-3. The passage does not seem to be in the 
Anandaframa edition or in the manuscripts described by Wilson, Works, 
3. 45-53 or by Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. p. 13, or by Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, 3. 262 ff. 

* Cf. Wilson, Works, 3. 58 and Wilford, Asiatic Researches, 11. 99. 

*® Wilford, ibid. 149-51. 

1° Cf. Wilford, op. cit., 10. 67-8; Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
5. 53. 
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vaivarta’™ has a Svetadvipdd visnor dgamanddikathanam. The 
Krsnajanmakhanda of the Brahmavaivarta’® is full of refer- 
ences to Svetadvipa. The GaneSa Puraina’® locates one paradise 
of that god, who is identified with Vishnu, in Svetadvipa, another 
in the Iksu ocean, and connects Rama and the dwarf avatar 
with Svetadvipa. The Vishnu-dharmottara’’ and the Garga- 
caryasamhita’*** call Vishnu Svetadvipddhipa. The Rajatarai- 
gini 3. 471 and 8. 2435 refers to Svetadvipa as a place of 
deliverance.*°° The Varaha 2. 63 and 66. 3 relates journeys of 
Narada to Svetadvipa,’”* and 138. 93 declares that the good go to 
Svetadvipa as a place of everlasting happiness.’ 

Going back to the tradition of the Bhavisya*® is the idea that 
certain Brahmans named Magas, the so-called Sakadvipiya Brah- 
mans, came from Sakadvipa to India. The reference clearly is 
to the coming of the Zoroastrian sun-worshippers from Persia 
to India. Maga has been taken as the Mahabharata reading for 
the name of the Brahman caste of Sakadvipa, and Saikadvipa 
has, apparently, been brought into connection with the Sakas. 
All the texts, however, which relate to these Sakadvipiya Brah- 
mans are too late to have any bearing on the problem of the 
origin of the name, or on the problem of the original location of 
Sakadvipa.’® 

1 Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 3. 232. 

12 See 3. 90; 4. 67, 70; 6. 146-8; 6. 253; 9.13; 13. 49, 57; 94. 89; 
124, 89; 127. 63; 129.12. Cf. Wilson, Works, 3. 118; Wilford, op. cit. 11. 
55, 92. A cursory inspection of the text did not reveal the passages 


described by Wilford. 

8 Wilford, op. cit., 10. 36-7 and 11. 93-4. 

1% Weber, Verzeichniss Berlin, 2. 340 note. 

1a Weber, ibid., 2. 121. 

1% See the note of Stein to the latter passage: ‘creates the illusion of a 
Svetadvipa (produced) for removing the transitoriness of human beings.’ 

1 Cf. Wilford, op. cit., 11. 120-1. 

1 Cf, Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. 60a. For further references to Svetadvipa see 
Sandilya Bhakti Sitras 79 (cf. Weber, ‘Die Rama-Tapaniya-Upanishad,’ 
Abhandlungen Berl. Akad. 1864. 278 note and ibid. 1867. 321); Vratarka 
as described by Weber, ibid. 1867. 253; Naradapaiicaratra referred to by 
Weber, ibid. 1864. 277-8 and 1867. 321; Ramapijacarani discussed by Weber, 
ibid. 1864. 277-8, 324 note. 

18 See Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 5. 381-5; Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon. 33a; 
Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 5. 35; Wilford, Asiatic Researches, 
11, 67-74. 

1° See Weber, ‘Uber die Magavyakti,’ Monatsberichte Berl. Akad. 1879. 
446 ff.; ‘Uber zwei Parteischriften zu Gunsten der Maga resp. Sakadvipiya 
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The Kathasaritsagara mentions Svetadvipa briefly in several 
passages :"4° 17. 8 ‘Vishnu, who knoweth all, dwelling in the Milk 
Ocean, gave the following command to Narada, an excellent 
hermit, who came to visit him’; 63. 54 ‘There is a region in the 
south of the Himalaya, called Kashmir—where Siva and Vishnu, 
as self-existent deities, inhabit a hundred shrines, forgetting 
their happy homes in Kailaisa and Svetadvipa’ ; 67. 96 ‘When the 
rsi Mataiga had said this, he performed the ceremony of bathing 
and other ceremonies, and went to Svetadvipa through the air 
to visit the shrine of Vishnu’; 101. 259 ‘Then the hermit 
Mataiga . . . said to that prince, ‘‘My son, I must today go 
for a certain affair to Svetadvipa’’’; 115. 101 ‘When Brahma, 
Indra, and Brhaspati had deliberated together to this effect, they 
ascended a chariot of swans, and went to Svetadvipa; where all 
the inhabitants carried the conch, discus, lotus, and club, and 
had four arms, being assimilated to Vishnu in appearance as they 
were devoted to him in heart.’ There they saw the god in a 
palace composed of splendid jewels, reposing on the serpent 
Sesa, having his feet adored by Laksmi; 120. 67 ‘Surely 
his glory furnished the Disposer with the material out of 
which he built up the White Island, the Sea of Milk, 
Mount Kailisa, and the Himalayas.’ Chapter 54 contains 
a long story about a visit made to Vishnu in Svetadvipa. 
In the Brhatkathamafjari this is reflected only in the few verses, 
15. 195-201. It is lacking in the BrhatkathaSlokasamgraha, 
at least in the fragment known at present. Naravahana- 
datta, on a hunting expedition, came to a beautiful lake where 
he saw four men, of heavenly appearance, dressed in heavenly 
garments, adorned with heavenly jewels, engaged in picking 
golden lotuses. They told him that there was in the midst of the 
sea a great island named Narikela.‘** There they lived on four 





Brahmana,’ ibid. 1880. 27 ff.; ‘Uber den Parasiprakiéa,’ Abhandlungen 
Berl. Akad. 1887. 12 ff.; Indische Studien, 2. 398; Indische Skizzen, pp. 
104-5, 109; Sarda (on the Saikadvipiya Brahmans of Ajmere) JA 1912. 
183; Colebrooke, Essays, 2.179; Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1. 158 
and 2. 138; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 4. 260-3; Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 5. 381-5. 

1° Hopkins’ statement (JAOS 1910. 372) that Svetadvipa is referred to 
only in the Mahabharata, the HarivamSa, and the Puranas needs modification. 

iu Cf, 56. 54-6. Identified by Tawney (1. 525 note), and by Lacéte, Gund- 
dhya et la Brhatkathd, p. 95, with Ceylon; by Gerini, Researches on 
Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia, p. 807, with the Nicobars; by 
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mountains named Mainika, Vrsabha, Cakra, and Balaihaka.*** 
They were gathering the lotuses in order to present them to 
the god, the husband of Sri, in Svetadvipa. ‘For we are all of 
us devoted to him, and it is by his favor that we possess rule over 
these mountains of ours, and prosperity accompanied with super- 
natural power.’ They carried him with them through the air 
to Svetadvipa. He praised Vishnu with a hymn (a Narayana- 
stuti) and was well received by the god, who dispatched Narada 
to Indra to demand back four of his Apsarasas, which he then 
bestowed on Naravahanadatta.** Naravahanadatta and his 
four companions returned to Narikela with the four heavenly 
maidens. After spending four days on the wonderful mountains 
of Niarikela sporting with the Apsarasas, Naravahanadatta 


Wilford, Asiatic Researches, 10. 150 with Sumatra. Ceylon cannot be 
correct. The Brhatsamhita (14. 9) of Varahamihira locates Niarikela in 
the southeast, but locates Ceylon (14. 11) in the south, thereby clearly dis- 
tinguishing them. Yogavasistha 6 (Uttarardha). 123. 14 locates the country 
of the coconuts in the east. See also Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels 
in India, 2. 236 and Markandeya 58.17. [Laufer has given me the follow- 
ing note: ‘The Narikeladvipa of Huan Tsang (Julien, Mémoires, 2. 144) 
has been identified with the Nicobars by H. Yule, Marco Polo, 2. 307 and 
Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Nicobar. Ibn Sa’id (thirteenth century) mentions 
Coconut Islands as a group of numerous islands which form part of the 
government of Sirandib (Ceylon). Cf. Ferrand, Textes relatifs a l’Extréme- 
Orient, p. 339. The name Necuveran or Necouran in Marco Polo is perhaps 
corrupted from Narikela, but this is doubtful. On the other hand we must 
not lose sight of the fact that Huan Tsang’s data are legendary, and that 
he locates the Coconut Islands several thousand li south of Ceylon. There 
is no island south of Ceylon; the Nicobars are only four days’ journey east 
of Ceylon. ’] 

12 Mbh. 6. 12. 18 locates Mainika in Krauiicadvipa; 3. 89. 11 locates it 
in the west. Mainaga first occurs in Taittiriya Aranyaka 1.°31. 2. For 
Mainika in the north see Hopkins JAOS 1910. 359, 365 and Epic Mythol- 
ogy, p. 9. See also the note of Pargiter to Markandeya 57. 13. Vishnu 
2. 4. 26; Vayu 49. 34; Matsya 122. 55; Kirma 49 (p. 416, 1. 16) 
locate Balahaka in Salmalidvipa or KuSadvipa. Cf. Lacéte, Gunaidhya 
et la Brhatkatha, pp. 139-40. Matsya 121. 72 gives the four names together 
as mountains in Jambudvipa. Vayu 47. 75 has: vakro (cakro?) balahakas 
caiva maindkag caiva parvatah dyatds te mahdsailah samudram daksinam 
prati and 47. 72 refers to Rsabha. HarivamSa 220 (2. 371) locates Vrsabha - 
and Mainaka in the south. Is the eastern mountain Vrsabha of Mbh. 5. 
112. 22 and 5. 113. 1 the same? 

18 Compare Kathiasaritsigara 17. 10, where Vishnu, in like manner, sends 
Narada to Indra to get back the Apsaras Urvasi for Puriravas. 
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returned to his own city. Lacéte argues that the Brhatkatha 
and Mbh. 12. 335-6 made use of a common source, a story which 
contained a description of a journey to Christian communities 
in Central Asia."* The Brhatkatha omitted the description of 
the people and the religious elements, and added the four Apsa- 
rasas. I can see nothing at all in favor of such a conclusion. 
The only points of similarity between the two stories are that the 
journey is to Svetadvipa, and that both contain a Narayanastuti. 
In the Brhatkathimafijari (15. 195-201) the Narayanastuti is 
very brief. In the BrhatkathaSlokasamgraha there are several 
Niarayanastutis (cf. Lacéte, pp. 172, 177, 212) given in 
altogether different contexts, not connected with a journey to 
Svetadvipa. The only resemblance between the hymns is that 
they are hymns to Vishnu. There are no specific details which 
could lead one to believe that they are based on a common source, 
a hymn marked by Christian influence. They differ in no 
respect from the many hymns scattered through the Epic and 
the Puranas; they are Indian in every detail.** If the trav- 
ellers did not understand anything of what they saw and gave 
an account which could be reflected in the form represented by 
this story of the Kathasaritsigara, there is no possibility that 
the description could have had any vital influence on the bhakti 
movement represented by the passages of the Mahabharata. 
Lacéte also argues (p. 95) that Svetadvipa must be far away 
from Narikela, in the north, because Vishnu has ‘pour ainsi dire, 
sous la main, les quatre apsaras qu’il offre 4 Naravahanadatta’ 





4 Gunddhya et la Brhatkatha, pp. 92-6, 229, and Mélanges Sylvain Lévi, 
p. 270. ‘La source premiére est un récit—littérairement arrangé déja—de 
voyageurs qui ont assisté au sacrifice dans une communauté chrétienne du 
Nord-Ouest, sans y rien comprendre; puisque la date peut trés bien remonter 
au début du IIIe siécle, rien n’empéche d’admettre que Gunadhya, curieux 
de voyages extraordinaires, ait utilisé un récit contemporain, que devaient 
reprendre plus tard les compilateurs du Mahabharata. Je crois seulement 
que, dans la Brhatkatha, 1’élimination de toutes les remarques sur 1’état 
social et la culte des sectateurs du Visnu de 1’Ile-Blanche est le fait des 
remanieurs, de méme que 1’invention des quatre apsaras données en présent 
& Naravahanadatta.’ 

45 Compare especially the hymn given in Harivaméa 257 (2. 494) and the 
following passage: ‘Les yogins, disciples de Capila, savants dans le Sian- 
khya, et qui veulent arriver au salut, par le moyen de cet hymne, se purifi- 
ent de leurs fautes et parviennent dans le Swetadwipa.’ 


16 JAOS 39 
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and because ‘Naravahanadatta on his journey from Narikela to 
Svetadvipa passes the city of Kausimbi. So far as I can see the 
text nowhere states that the latter was the case. Meru is a 
favorite abode of Indra, but Indra presides over the east and his 
city Amaravati is situated in the east. To those who possess the 
supernatural power of travelling through the air near and far 
have no meaning. Kern (note to Brhatkatha 14. 7) thinks that 
Svetadvipa is near Narikela, and argues that the Gauras, ‘white 
men,’ of 14. 7 are the inhabitants of Svetadvipa. This too is 
mere conjecture, based on no more tangible evidence than is 
Lacéte’s conjecture. There is no evidence in the passage to 
prove where Svetadvipa was situated. If anything is to be 
inferred from this passage, considering the Apsarasas and the 
entire lack of religious bhakti elements, it is that the mythical 
elements are original in the Svetadvipa stories. The two Sveta- 
dvipas differ toto caelo. It is most unlikely that the Brhatkatha 
made use of a travellers’ tale which described a journey to 
Christian communities in Central Asia. If the account of such 
a journey gave much space to religious elements it is difficult to 
explain the form it took in the Brhatkatha; if the travellers did 
not understand anything of what they saw it is difficult to 
explain the wide influence of the supposed Christian bhakti ele- 
ments. If we assume that the underlying elements are mythical 
the relation of the two narratives becomes clear and natural. 

The Kathasaritsigara (48. 77) knows Ketumala but does not 
know the names of any of the Puranic dvipas. Its geography 
represents an early stage comparable to that of the Ramayana 
and the Jatakas. 

A collection and index of the extra-Incian geographical names 
from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Harivarnéa, the 
Puranas, the Buddhist and Jain texts, and other early treatises 
would be sure to lead to valuable conclusions. 

[Since the above article was handed in during the summer of 
1918 Sylvain Lévi has discussed Ramayana 4. 40 and Jataka 463 
in a long article published in the Journal asiatique 1918. 1. ff. 
Much new material is given from Chinese Buddhist texts. See 
also Vidyabhiisana (JASB 1902. 150 ff.) for an effort to iden- 
tify Maga with the Magoi of Ptolemy, Mrga with Margiana, 
Masaka with the Maisoka of Hyrkania, and to locate the Uttara- 
kurns in Eastern Turkestan. } 
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ACCORDING TO THE PREVALENT view the home of the Semites 
is Arabia, which has been like a seething caldron, boiling over at 
intervals and emitting its surplus population in successive erup- 
tions, poured out as the lid was forced up. This theory, which 
has been worked out with beautiful symmetry, is represented in 
almost all the histories of Hither Asia of the last quarter or even 
half century, and I have myself presented it as established fact 
in my writings. Indeed it seemed to me that additional inci- 
dental evidence for this theory was found in the fact that as the 
successive waves of invasion poured northward the invaders dis- 
played a linguistic connection with those ahead as well as with 
those behind. So inscriptions found in northern Syria seemed 
to show that the Aramaeans in the forefront of the great Ara- 
maean wave of invasion adopted in part the language of the 
preceding Semitic emigrants, while the Hebrews, Moabites, and 
kindred peoples, Aramaean!' in race, spoke a language practically 
identical with that of the Canaanites. Similarly, while the 
Nabataeans were Arabs, their language was a variant of the Ara- 
maean of the preceding wave of emigration. 

The first Semitic eruption from Arabia, according to the pre- 
valent view, took place in the fourth millennium B. C., resulting 
in the establishment of the Babylonian-Semites on the east, and 
of the Semitic peoples in northern Syria on the west; the wave 
of emigration from Arabia, divided by the desert, pouring up on 
both east and west. Somewhere toward the middle of the third 
millennium B. C. came another wave of invasion, which occupied 
Canaan, and strengthened and modified the Semitic element 
in Babylonia. A thousand years later came the Aramaeans, 
occupying Palestine, east and west of the Jordan, in the four 
nationalities of Hebrews, Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, 











Of course, if they came from the north, as I now believe, this argument 
reversed would be equally as effective. 
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pushing northward over Syria, homing in Mesopotamia, and 
drifting into Babylonia; becoming ultimately, so far as language 
and culture were concerned, the dominant element from the Per- 
sian mountains to the Mediterranean, extending northward to 
the Taurus mountains, and even pressing into Asia Minor at 
points. ; 

About a thousand years after came a new invasion, beginning 
with the Nabataeans, who were followed by the Lakhmids on the 
east and the Ghassanids on the west, this Arabian movement cul- 
minating over a thousand years later, in the 7th Christian 
century, in the great Mohammedan eruption of Arabs, which 
conquered and ruled Asia, south of the Taurus mountains, to 
and into India, all Egypt and northern Africa, with the Iberian 
peninsula in Europe, and occupied linguistically Hither Asia 
south of the Taurus, with points projecting here and there into 
Asia Minor itself. Since that date there has been no great erup- 
tion from Arabia, but there have been migrations northward of 
Arabic tribes, resulting not in permanent settlement, but in the 
occupation of parts of Mesopotamia, Syria and Babylonia by 
nomadic populations. 

It has been argued as a general proposition that it is the 
nomadic peoples who migrate and overrun civilized lands; and 
Central Asia and Arabia have been regarded as the typical 
nomadic regions from which from time immemorial peoples have 
migrated in every direction. In connection with this theory it 
has been supposed that the nomadic populations of Central Asia 
and Arabia have been pushed out from the territories occupied 
by them because of overcrowding, that the homeland provided 
too scant support for the increasing number of men and flocks 
and herds. There has been a tendency to assume also that all 
folk migrations are simply economic in cause and character. 
Now overcrowding takes place as reAdily, perhaps more readily, 
in settled regions than in nomadic. Undoubtedly nomadic 
peoples have a natural tendency to migrate, but when we come 
to consider the great folk movements of which we have knowledge 
it is plain that the peoples who have taken part in many of them 
are in no sense nomadic. Also migrations as we know them are 
by no means always due to economic causes. So, the lust of 
conquest, while it has, it is true, an economic side, we should 
scarcely count as an economic cause. That is to say, peoples who, 
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actuated by the lust of conquest, overrun and conquer neighbor- 
ing countries, do not necessarily do so because their own homes 
have proved too narrow. They desire to seize what some one 
else possesses, but they are not compelled to leave their own homes 
because of any need of space or sustenance. We have a record 
of almost perpetual movements in Asia Minor, in and out, and 
those whose causes we can trace are due in many cases to the lust 
of conquest. Very few are nomadic in any sense, that is inva- 
sions of nomadic people. The people whom we know as invaders 
of Asia Minor from the earliest times were generally in a state 
of civilization far above the nomadic. The same is true of 
European invasions and folk movements. There the pressure 
has been in the latter ages generally from the east towards the 
west, but there seems to be evidence that at an earlier period 
there were great movements from the west eastward. As late 
as the third century B. C., we find Gauls migrating eastward 
and descending into Asia Minor, and during and since the Middle 
Ages Germans have been pushing eastward into Slavic lands. 
Many migrations and folk movements have been due to the lust 
of conquest; some originate in the spirit of adventure or enter- 
prise. Religion too has played its part in migration. This is 
strikingly true of the great Mohammedan invasions. It is true 
of the movements of the European peoples into Eastern Europe 
and Asia in the Crusaders’ time. It is true to some extent of the 
movements of European peoples westward to America and south- 
ward into Africa. A desire to escape oppressive conditions, 
love of freedom, the spirit of nationality,—all these causes have 
played a part from the most remote time in folk movements. 
Change of environment produced by natural causes is another 
motive of migration. Desiccation of a land, or other physical 
phenomena producing change of climate, may so affect living 
conditions as to induce the inhabitants to emigrate. It seems 
probable that such causes were effective in promoting not a few 
prehistoric and later migrations out of and into Central Asia and 
Arabia, but we have no historic evidence of this. Ifa people ina 
nomadic condition of civilization migrates the migration tends 
to be in general small, as in the case of nomadic tribes of Indians 
in this country, or of Turcoman tribes such as we still find 
migrating in parts of Asia Minor, northern Syria, and Central 
Asia, or like those migrations of Arabian tribes which are con- 
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tinually taking place. We do know, it is true, of not a few great 
invasions of nomadic peoples, but as a rule such invasions do not 
result in permanent settlements, or the establishment of stable 
kingdoms. On the other hand, when peoples in a somewhat 
higher state of civilization, owners of cattle, used to the cultiva- 
tion of the ground, to life in villages and towns, to some sort of 
community organization, overrun a richer people of a higher 
civilization, they more readily establish on the basis of that civili- 
zation new states, a new culture, and a new civilization. 

Our actual knowledge of migrations out of Arabia shows us, 
it is true, the establishment by some of the emigrants of fairly 
stable kingdoms, as in the case of the Nabataeans, the Ghassanids, 
and the Lakhmids, and later in the case of the great Moham- 
medan movement. But to what extent were these movements 
nomadic? Arabia was in part certainly inhabited by peoples liv- 
ing under settled conditions, and the leaders in the Mohammedan 
movement were men used to a settled and fairly civilized life. 
The later movements of Bedouin tribes from Arabia have resulted 
in no stable settlements; they have simply overrun half-occupied 
territories and continue to roam there as Bedouin. So much for 
the general theory of the nomadic origin of folk movements. 

Let us now examine what evidence we actually possess with 
regard to the movements of Semitic peoples from the earliest 
times onward. So far as Semitic migrations are concerned the 
facts which have gradually accumulated seem to militate against 
the theory of Semitic migrations from Arabia before the Naba- 
taean movement. According to the Biblical records and tradi- 
tions the Aramaeans, who were the ancestors of the Hebrew 
peoples, came from the north. So Israelite tradition claimed 
Mesopotamia, the country beyond the Euphrates northward, as 
the ancestral home of Israel. It is true that according to Hebrew 
legend the Israelites migrated into Palestine from Egypt, but 
those same legends consistently aver that their ancestors and 
those of the nations to which they acknowledged the closest kin- 
ship, Ammon, Moab and Edom, originally came from the north, 
namely from Mesopotamia, passing thru Palestine into Egypt, 
and that their home was not the desert of Arabia, the country 
southward and southeastward of Palestine, but a country far 
away in the opposite direction. They do, it is true, acknowledge 
kinship with the Midianites, various nomadic or semi-nomadic 
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tribes southward and eastward of Palestine, extending into and 
beyond the Sinaitic peninsula. Their traditions narrate that for 
a period, a long generation their tradition makes it, they also 
themselves inhabited those regions and were nomadic, and that 
they were in intimate relation, sometimes friendly, sometimes 
hostile, with these various tribes whom they counted descendants 
like themselves of the Mesopotamian ancestor. After they 
became a settled people dwelling in Palestine these nomadic kins- 
men eastward and southward of Edom, Moab, and Ammon on 
the borders of the desert became foes, and we have records of 
contests with them owing to their forays; but they appear as 
marauders overrunning and devastating the country when it is 
weak and disunited, like hordes of locusts, rather than as con- 
querors taking possession of it for permanent occupation. 

The Hebrews, altho speaking a Canaanite language, claim to 
be alien to the Canaanites, and it is interesting to observe that 
they not only do not recognize common race ancestry with the 
latter, but that they even connect the Canaanites in race ancestry 
with Egypt, as over against their own Semitic forbears. As 
already stated, their traditions carried the record of their Ara- 
maean ancestry back to Mesopotamia; but the origin of the 
Aramaeans themselves they referred to a still more remote region. 
So the prophet Amos, writing in the middle of the 8th century 
B. C., speaks of the Aramaean homeland as Kir, which is clearly 
far away to the northeast, as shown by references in other writ- 
ings. It used to be the fashion to doubt such historical geo- 
graphical references, but our experience in latter years has taught 
us more respect for the traditions therein represented, and it has 
been shown that Amos certainly possessed a very fair fund of 
information as to historical and geographical facts, as for 
instance in his statement that the Philistines came from Kaphtor. 
Moreover Amos’ statement seems to find corroboration from other 
sources. 

The Hebrew flood story describes the ark as landing on the 
mountains of the far north or east, perhaps in the Armenian 
territory northward of Assyria, or eastward in the Zagros moun- 
tains, where the Babylonian ark mountain Nisir was located. 
From this region Noah’s sons, of whom Shem, the ancestor of the 
Hebrews, was one, went forth to people the earth. To the north- 
eastward, far away in the mountains, then, was the home of the 
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Semites. And confirming this was the Hebrew story of Eden. 
In the mountains of the north, where were the mysterious sources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, was ‘the original habitat of man. 
From the annals of Ashur-nazir-pal, a century and more before 
the time of Amos, we learn that the Aramaeans did at that date 
occupy the territory to the north and east of Assyria, including 
Nisir, the mountain of the Babylonian ark. A half a century 
after Amos, Isaiah mentions the men of Kir as constituting part 
of the Assyrian army of invasion, naming them with the men of 
Elam, apparently as coming from the most distant regions of the 
mountains eastward of the Assyrian empire. In Ashur-bani- 
pal’s inscriptions, half a century later still, Aramaeans are along 
the edge of the Zagros mountains, eastward of Babylonia, and 
pushing into that country. Apparently during this period of 
two centuries and over they are being pushed down along the 
eastern mountains from a point northward and eastward of 
Assyria to a point much further south. 

Somewhere in the 6th century B. C. we meet the first begin- 
ning, according to the Biblical record, of pressure from the south 
northward. On the return of the Israelites from captivity and 
the re-establishment of a Judaean state after the captivity, the 
Edomites are found occupying the southern portion of what was 
formerly Judaea, with the important towns of Hebron and 
Marissa, the Nabataeans from northern Arabia having pushed 
them out of their old territory southward and southeastward of 
Judah. Gradually the Nabataeans moved northward, until in 
the first Christian century the Nabataean kingdom extended 
from somewhere north of Damascus southward well into Arabia, 
and from a little east of the Jordan to the Euphrates. 

So much we find in the Bible with regard to the movements of 
Semitic peoples into or about Palestine. From other sources we 
learn of an Arabian invasion immediately following the Naba- 
taean, resulting in the establishment of the Ghassanid kingdom 
in the Hauran, west of the Syrian desert, and of the kingdom of 
the Lakhmids, with Hira as its capital, eastward of the desert, 
on the borders of Babylonia. Here we have, in point of fact, 
commencing about the 6th century B. C., a succession of inva- 
sions or race movements out of Arabia, dividing at the Syrian 
desert, advancing northward to east and west of that, and culmi- 
nating in the great Mohammedan eruption of the 7th century 
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A. D.; since which time there have been lesser tribal migrations 
of Bedouin Arabs, like the Anazeh, Shammar, Montefich and 
others, but at no time any considerable invasion resulting in real 
conquest or settled occupation of any of the regions northward 
of Arabia. 

After the middle or close of the 8th century B. C. the pressure 
of actual physical Aramaean invasion from the north, which 
partly synchronized with, partly followed, a similar Hittite 
movement, appears to abate, so far as Palestine is concerned, the 
cause of its abatement being the final conquest of the entire west- 
land by Assyria. Down to this time, the time of the Assyrian 
conquest at the close of the 8th century, the Hebrew records rep- 
resent the Aramaeans as exerting a continual pressure from the 
north. Later than this we have no evidence from the Bible of 
the movement southward of conquering Aramaean peoples, but 
long after the actual physical pressure of conquering invasion 
ceases the Aramaic language and culture continue to press 
southward, aramaizing Palestine with all the surrounding 
regions, until in the beginning of the 7th century of our era the 
whole country north of the Hejaz and the Persian Gulf speaks 
some form of Aramaic. 

From Babylonian sources the earliest records, beginning about 
the commencement of the third millennium B. C., show us the 
southern part of Babylonia occupied by Sumerians. These are 
closely connected, apparently, with populations to the southeast 
on the Elamite plain in modern Persia, who used the same script, 
shared the same civilization, and struggled with the Sumerian 
Babylonians for a millennium or more for the hegemony. There 
is evidently a close relation between the southern Babylonian 
and the Elamite countries and civilizations, and one gets the 
impression of a pressure outward from Elam rather than inward 
from Babylonia. Quite early we find Semites settled in northern 
Babylonia, and pressing southward. These Semites seem to be 
in touch with Semitic populations northwestward up the 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia and in Syria. Thruout the 3d mil- 
lennium the strength of the Semitic element increases, and by its 
close we find Babylonia dominated by Semites, a strong Semitic 
state, Assyria, northward on the Tigris, and a Semitic Babylo- 
nian culture and civilization extending over all Hither Asia south 
of the Taurus, and beyond the Taurus into Cappadocia in Asia 
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Minor. It seems clear that the Semites thru all this period are 
a northern people who are pressing southward as conquerors and 
invaders, and at the same time are absorbing and modifying the 
civilization of the Sumerians on the south. The second millen- 
nium reveals a continued pressure of invasions from the north, 
a considerable portion of which, however, are non-Semitic, origi- 
nating in Asia Minor, such as the Hittite and Mitannian move- 
ments, and perhaps the Cassite invasion. Thruout this period 
the Semitic state of Assyria was increasing and consolidating its 
power, apparently enabled to do so by its geographical and 
strategical position in relation to the Semitic populations. Con- 
quered at times, with considerable ups and downs, it nevertheless 
not only held its own in the folk movements of that period, but 
also extended its power southward, so that at the close of the 
millennium it dominated and controlled all Babylonia. During 
the latter part of this millennium and the first centuries of the 
first millennium both Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions show 
us the Aramaeans occupying parts of Syria and all of Mesopo- 
tamia on the west and pressing southeastward on Babylonia, 
and also Aramaeans occupying the mountainous regions to the 
northwest, north and east of Assyria, and pressing into Baby- 
lonia from some point or points eastward of the Tigris and north- 
east and east of Babylonia. Indeed from the inscriptions it 
would seem as tho the pressure of invading Aramaeans was 
strongest from this direction. 

The annals of Ashur-nazir-pal, in the first half of the 9th cen- 
tury, give us the fullest information with regard to these Ara- 
maean states. Assyria itself in his day was a wedge pushed 
northward into Aramaean territory. Aramaean states are men- 
tioned in his annals beyond Diarbekir to the northwest (i. e. 
directly northward of Mesopotamia), in Asia Minor. Immedi- 
ately to the north of Assyria were the Nairi, Aramaean peoples, 
who became a bone of contention between Armenians and Assy- 
rians. To the east and southeast also, stretching well into the 
mountains, were Aramaean states, some of which proved stout 
opponents of the Assyrian armies. In these Aramaean countries 
was included, according to Ashur-nazir-pal’s records, Mt. Nisir, 
on which, according to Babylonian story, the ark rested; which 
may, as pointed out, be regarded as a confirmation of the Biblical 
record of the home of the Aramaeans. Clearly pressure of 
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invasion from the north, which resulted later in the establishment 
of the powerful kingdom of Urardhu, extending from Lake Uru- 
mia on the east to Cappadocia on the west, was pushing Ara- 
maeans southward from Cappadocia to the Persian mountains, 
and it was to stem this movement that some at least of Ashur- 
nazir-pal’s campaigns were directed. Assyria itself was able to 
resist the pressure, but in doing so it pushed the invading hordes 
to east and west, until it was itself finally surrounded by Ara- 
maean peoples.” 

In Armenia itself during the ninth and following centuries the 
records reveal various movements of populations. There was 
established the strong native kingdom of Urardhu, already 
referred to, the inscriptions from which are first in the Assyrian 
language, later in Alarodian, neither Semitic nor Indo-European, 
with which Assyria struggles for centuries, finally conquering 
it, and thus preparing the way, apparently, for the invasion and 
conquest of the country by the Indo-European Armenians, just 
as the devastation and conquest of Elam by Ashur-bani-pal pre- 
pared the way for the conquest of that country by the Persians, 
this permanent movement of Indo-European peoples from the 
east westward being preceded and prepared for by the great 
invasion of nomadic Scythian hordes toward the close of the 7th 
century B. C. 

In Ashur-bani-pal’s time, two centuries and more after Ashur- 
nazir-pal, the Aramaeans, moving downward along the edge of 
the Persian mountains, had pushed well southward into Baby- 
lonia, and their language had become a lingua franca from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian mountains. It is from the records 
of Ashur-bani-pal’s campaigns that we first get a suggestion of 
the commencement of pressure northward from Arabia, in that 
he conducts campaigns against Arabian kings or chiefs. Cer- 
tainly his treatment of the country from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian mountains, and into Elam, by creating a void, 
tended to invite invasion from that direction; but it was not 


* Olmstead in this JOURNAL, vol. 38, discussing the geography of these 
campaigns, says that the existence of these states points ‘to Aramaic infil- 
tration far within the mountains.’ He is obsessed with the old theory of 
Semitic waves northward from Arabia; his own evidence shows clearly an 
opposite movement from Asia Minor downward. 
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until a century later, after the Persian conquest, that we have 
the first evidence of a movement northward in force out of 
Arabia, both on the east and the west, the Nabataean movement. 
Such historical evidence as we possess, from Palestine on the 
west and Babylonia in the east, would indicate for all the Semitic 
invasions prior to this a northern, not a southern origin. 
Turning to the linguistic evidence, we find a sharp distinction 
between the north Semitic and the south Semitic language 
groups, Babylonian-Assyrian, Aramaean-Syrian and Canaanite- 
Hebrew constituting one group, much more closely related to 
one another than to the south Semitic languages, that is the north 
and south Arabian tongues with Ethiopic. These latter consti- 
tute a group not so closely allied to one another perhaps as are 
the languages of the north Semitic group, but nevertheless much 
more closely allied to one another than to any of the languages 
of that group. There is a sharp distinction between the two 
groups, north Semitic and south Semitic, evidence of a long 
period during which the south Semitic languages and the north 
Semitic languages developed independently. Clearly the north- 
ern and the southern Semites must have been separated one 
from another as groups, not as individual peoples, at an early 
period. The prevalent Arabic theory of the home of the Semites, 
the theory that all these nations, Babylonians, Canaanites, Ara- 
maeans, and Arabs migrated out of Arabia northward in succes- 
sive waves, gives no room for such separation of the south 
Semitic and north Semitic groups as the linguistie facts demand. 
What those facts seem to suggest is that at some early period 
either a body of Semites wandering southward from the north 
into Arabia were then cut off for a very long period from the 
Semites of the north by physical and other obstacles which pre- 
vented any practical communication; or that at some very early 
period a body of Semites wandering out of Arabia northward 
were then cut off from their southern kinsfolk for a long period. 
However it took place, the evidence of language seems to show 
that there was such a separation at a very early date extending 
over a prolonged period, during which took place the differentia- 
tion into different peoples of the northern group—Babylo- 
nian-Assyrian, Syrian-Aramaean, Canaanite-Hebrew—and the 
similar differentiation of the south Semitic group into its various 


peoples and languages. 
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Such knowledge of the early history of the Semites as we now 
possess seems to show that there was in fact such a division 
between north and south. Until about 2500 B. C. we find the 
Sumerians in possession of southern Babylonia, and Palestine 
occupied by a non-Semitic people, partly, if not altogether, 
troglodytic and at a relatively low level of civilization. At that 
time the records show that Semites inhabited northern Babylonia 
and stretched northwestward up the Euphrates into Syria. The 
indications are that Aleppo was a center of the civilized region 
occupied by Semites, and perhaps that civilization extended 
southward as far as Damascus. We are not able to say certainly 
that Semites inhabited Assyria at that time, or the regions north- 
ward of it. The Assyrian kingdom had not yet come into exist- 
ence. Neither are we able to say from the records that Semites 
extended northward beyond the Taurus into Asia Minor. Before 
2500 B. C. there is evidence of a barrier between the Semites of 
the south, who from Egyptian sources we have every reason to 
believe occupied Arabia, and the Semites of the north. In the 
center, northward of Arabia, lay a desert region. On both sides 
of that desert region, in southern Babylonia and southern Pales- 
tine, were territories occupied by non-Semitie peoples, the highly 
civilized and developed Sumerians in southern Babylonia, a non- 
Semitic and uncivilized or semi-civilized people in Palestine; 
while the Egyptians occupied or controlled the Sinaitic peninsula. 

About 2500 B. C. according to the evidence of archaeology and 
inscriptions alike, the Semites took possession of Palestine. 
Apparently they came down from the north. Dr. Clay has empha- 
sized very strongly the importance of the Semitic civilization of 
the west at this time and even earlier, that the Semitic power 
of the west was not secondary to and derived from that of Baby- 
lonia, but rather the reverse, that Semites from Amurru were 
moving downward into Babylonia from the west and northwest 
along the Euphrates valley from a very early period. After 
2500 B. C. their power in Babylonia was greatly enhanced and 
by the middle of the latter half of the third millennium we find 
the region from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf practi- 
eally unified in civilization, and the Babylonian script and cul- 
ture reaching well into Central Asia Minor, as evidenced by the 
number of Babylonian tablets found in Cappadocia, which show 
a local development of -civilization identical with that of Baby- 
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lonia. Whether there was there a Semitic population we cannot 
as yet say certainly, but Semitic names occur in the inscriptions, 
and the Cappadocians seem to have been at least sharers of the 
civilization extending down the Euphrates to Babylonia. 

Of the existence of a Semitic population further eastward in 
Armenia from an early time we have ethnological evidence in 
the modern Armenians. The Armenian language belongs to the 
Indo-European family of languages. The same is not true of the 
Armenian people. It requires no great observation to determine 
from their physical characteristics and appearance that the 
Armenian and the Jew stand very close to one another. Indeed 
it takes considerable discernment to distinguish one from the 
other. It is true that one notices in both peoples many dissimilar 
individuals. Among the Armenians with whom I was thrown 
I noted occasionally persons of distinctly Indo-European type, 
some of whom I might have mistaken for inhabitants of India, 
and others who were Tatar-Mongolian in form and feature; but 
the typical Armenian was scarcely distinguishable from the 
typical Jew, and both presented the same characteristics which 
are so apparent in the Assyrian sculptures. Indeed those 
sculptures might very well pass for representations either of the 
Jews or of the Armenians of to-day. I have had some curious 
illustrations of this in actual experience. Also I have been 
interested and amused to observe that while Arabs, themselves 
Semites, could detect a Jew as not being an Arab, merely from 
his physical appearance, they could not discriminate between 
Armenian and Jew any more than I was able todo. Not only are 
the Armenians and Jews alike in appearance however; the like- 
ness between them in mental and moral attributes, and in a 
curious race persistence, has been commented upon by most 
diverse observers. The Armenian country has been overrun and 
invaded from the earliest time of which we have any knowledge 
by peoples of all sorts of races and nationalities, but apparently 
that has happened there which has happened in some other 
regions, that an underlying race, altho conquered and assimilated 
by its conquerors so far as language or even religion and civili- 
zation are concerned, has retained thru all its primitive type, 
and indeed has absorbed into itself its conquerors. The Arme- 
nians, speaking an Indo-European language, but so strikingly 
Hebraic in appearance, are the best evidence which can be given 
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that Armenia was originally a Semitic country, even tho later 
we find the Asianic Urardhian or Alarodian and the Indo- 
European Armenian languages spoken there. The resemblance 
of the Jew to the Assyrian and the Armenian, the one at the 
extreme southwest, the other at the extreme northeast, gives us 
some evidence of the limits of the northern Semites, who are dis- 
tinguished from the southern Semites in type as in language.* 

Since the Mohammedan invasion the southern Semites have 
pushed northward, and we have the south Semitie type to-day 
predominating thruout Syria, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, up 
to or almost up to the Taurus mountains, thruout the region 
where we also have the Arabic language in use. But the Jew 
and the Armenian still testify to the old type of the Aramaean 
Semites, the one lingering in the old homeland, the other scattered 
pretty much over the world, but persistent in the maintenance of 
the racial national type. 

It seems to me that the evidence at present in hand would 
indicate Asia Minor, including Armenia, or Asia Minor and the 
country south of it from the Taurus mountains to the Euphrates, 
as the homeland of the Semites. From this at some very early 
period moved southward the southern Semites, pushing into 
Africa to combine with a white race of the north, and a dark 
negroid race of the south, to form the Egyptian people, at the 
same time pushing down into Arabia where, in the south espe- 
cially, they developed later kingdoms of high culture and much 
wealth, and across the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb into Ethiopia. 
Semites who kept together and moved downward into Arabia 
were absolutely shut off and sealed up for a long period in the 
Arabian peninsula. This could easily happen, because the desir- 
able lands were southward, where the rich and cultured states 
developed, while the northern lands were relatively barren or 
actual desert, not inviting in the same way settled and perma- 
nent occupation. Even in historic times, it would seem from the 
Arabian inscriptions of the first millennium B. C., the wealth of 





*It has been suggested that the Hittite sculptures show the same Armen- 
ian Assyrian-Jewish type. I should not be surprised if the Hittites proved 
to be of the same stock, Asia Minor Semites, Aramaeans, dominated by Indo- 
European invaders, just as the Gauls later dominated a considerable part of 
Asia Minor; but from the rude conventionalism of their sculptures I do 
not feel that we can argue with the same security as we can from the 
Assyrian sculptures. 
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those southern regions still tempted the men of the north, so that 
what movement there was continued to be southward, the north 
being incapable of supporting a large population. Moreover two 
great powers early developed to the northeast and the northwest, 
setting a barrier against northern migration, on the east the 
Sumerian, and apparently kindred Elamite, kingdoms, in 
southern Babylonia and the adjacent plain, extending their con- 
quering expeditions far to the west and north, and on the west 
Egypt, occupying or dominating also the Sinaitic peninsula east- 
ward. These two, with the desert region in between, eventually 
bottled up the southern Semites in Arabia, leaving them to 
develop among themselves, according to the nature of the land 
occupied, two fairly different types of language and civilization, 
the northern and the southern Arabian. 

This occupation of Arabia and isolation of the southern 
Semites must have taken place very early, for before the close 
of the fourth millennium the Egyptian people had been formed 
by the amalgamation above referred to, and by the beginning of 
the third millennium a strong Egypt had come into existence, 
exploiting Sinai, taking an exclusive attitude toward foreigners, 
and regarding with contempt the few and mean uncivilized 
peoples on their eastern border. The Sumerian peoples in Baby- 
lonia had come to maturity about the same time. 

As already pointed out, in the beginning of the third millen- 
nium B. C. we find Semites pressing down from the north and 
northwest upon the Sumerians, and pushing southward still more 
rapidly and effectively beyond the Syrian desert to the west. By 
about 2500 B. C. these latter had occupied Palestine and reached 
the Egyptian border. Nor did they stop here. Apparently for 
a time they overran and overwhelmed Egypt itself. At least 
at this time comes a gap in Egyptian history, representing seem- 
ingly the overthrow of the Egyptian power by some foreign 
invasion. In the immediately following centuries the Semites 
also finally overthrew the Sumerian power of southern Babylonia, 
and absorbed or amalgamated with the Sumerian culture of that 
region. By the end of the third millennium a Semitic empire 
or rather a congeries of Semitic states and nations stretched from 
the Mediterranean eastward to the Persian mountains, and from 
the Taurus mountains and beyond southward to the borders: of 
Egypt and the Persian Gulf. 
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About or shortly after 2000 B. C. new folk movements begin 
to make themselves felt first in Asia Minor. Indo-European 
peoples, on the move eastward apparently, invade Asia Minor. 
On the extreme west they attack and ultimately overturn the old 
Aegean civilization in the Troad. Farther east they appear as 
Hittites, with their capital at Boghaz Keui, occupying Cappado- 
cia and pressing downward into Syria, some even reaching the 
extreme southern limits of Palestine. Further east, as the 
Mitanni, they pour out of the mountains and establish a kingdom 
in Mesopotamia ; while still further eastward perhaps as Cassites, 
but much more mixed with foreign elements, they conquer Baby- 
lonia and establish a dynasty there. All these three last named, 
Hittites, Mitanni, and Cassites, are apparently Indo-European, 
at least as to their dynasties and the governing class, but not 
necessarily in the bulk of their population. They are Indo- 
European very much in the sense that the various Norse.settle- 
ments in France, Sicily, and ultimately in England were Norse. 
What they actually accomplished is curiously like what those 
20,000 Gauls accomplished who invaded Asia Minor in the 3d 
century B. C. and left on the whole country an impression which 
lasted the better part of a millennium. It would appear from 
what little we know of early Indo-European history that these 
invading and conquering Indo-Europeans of the early centuries 
of the second pre-Christian millennium in Asia Minor were parts 
of the great folk movement which ultimately overran Persia and 
northern India, and then much later flooded backward from the 
East into hither Asia as Persians and Armenians. The inva- 
sions of the second millennium came from the north and west. 
These invaders were branches or divisions of a great mass on the 
move, which pushed southward into and ultimately thru Asia 
Minor at various points. In doing this they naturally dislodged 
other peoples inhabiting Asia Minor, among them the Ara- 
maeans, driving them before them and carrying them with them 
into Syria and Mesopotamia, sometimes as settlers, sometimes 
as nomads or semi-nomads. This movement of Aramaeans south- 
ward, due to pressure from the north, commencing with the 
Indo-European invasion of the first half of the second millen- 
nium, continued, as we have seen from Ashur-nazir-pal’s annals, 
for over a millennium. With the Indo-European invaders of the 
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first half of the second millennium seems to have come the horse 
as a part of their fighting equipment, giving them an advantage 
over more highly civilized peoples whom they found in their way, 
as the use of iron gave to the Indo-European invaders of some 
centuries later an advantage over the invaded states of the 
Aegean, Egyptian, Syrian, and Babylonian civilizations of that 
period. The Hittites in small bands pushed thru Asia Minor, 
across the Taurus into Syria, and, as we learn from the Biblical 
records, into the extreme southern part of Palestine. By these 
Indo-European invasions numerous Semitic states and nations 
were dislocated and pushed southward, as already pointed out, to 
dislocate other states in their turn, until finally all the Semitic 
nationalities, with the exception of Assyria and Babylonia, were 
overrun and conquered and their populations amalgamated or 
forced to flee southward. Even Assyria and Babylonia were for 
a time submerged, and an Indo-European dynasty was estab- 
lished in the latter, if in fact the Cassite conquerors were Indo- 
Europeans. Mesopotamia, as noted, came under the sway of 
invaders who were in their governing classes at least Indo- 
European, and Hittite states, Indo-European in the same sense, 
were established in northern Syria. Large Semitic populations 
driven southward in this way migrated to the borders of Egypt. 
Conquered by the Indo-European invaders they had adopted 
from their conquerors certain of their tools, and among other 
things apparently the horse. Horses and chariots gave them the 
superiority over the Egyptians, which enabled them, in the form 
of the Hyksos, not only to invade but to conquer Egypt. 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, being already highly organized 
states, retained their identity thru these invasions and conquests, 
and in time amalgamated or expelled the invaders. Egypt 
became by the necessities of its great struggle for deliverance 
for a time a military and conquering nation, and, having expelled 
the Hyksos, itself invaded Asia, pushing northward to meet the 
Hittite empire in northern Syria, and the Mitanni in Mesopo- 
tamia. There ensued a couple of centuries of great brilliance, 
and then after this relatively brief period of great empires of 
high culture occupying a broad belt, approximately following 
indefinitely east and west the northern and southern lines of the 
Mediterranean nations, there commences in the 14th pre-Chris- 
tian century a period of general disturbance, resulting from new 
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folk movements from the north, partly Indo-European, partly 
Asianic, which affect the whole Mediterranean and Aegean area, 
with Asia Minor and parts southward. When after those dark 
ages the curtain again lifts, toward the close of the second millen- 
nium, Egypt has been driven back within its own borders, the 
civilized Aegean states have vanished, giving way to semi-civi- 
lized Indo-European peoples, fragments of the former lingering 
on, in the shape of the Philistines on the south Palestinian coast 
and perhaps the Etruscans in Italy. The empire of the Hittites 
in Asia Minor has disappeared, and the greater part of Asia 
Minor and Armenia is occupied by various nations speaking 
Asianic languages, who are crowding the remaining Aramaeans 
southward; Assyria and Babylonia are thoroly Semitic states, 
the former dominant. Mesopotamia is Aramaean, and so is all 
Syria to and below Damascus, with the exception of some Hittite 
fragments, notably the kingdom of Carchemish in northern Syria. 
Northward and eastward of Assyria, however, being pressed 
southward by pressure from above, are still numerous Aramaean 
peoples and tribes. Along the Syrian coast and in Palestine are 
a number of states and cities using the Canaanite-Phoenician 
tongue, the Hebrews and their kindred peoples to the east and 
south, however, claiming to be Aramaean by race. In southern 
Arabia and to some extent along the west coast are rich and 
highly civilized Arabic kingdoms. 

From this time on until the Persian conquest Hither Asia south 
of Asia Minor is Semitic. Asia Minor, linguistically at least, is 
in general non-Semitic. Arabia is still fairly well shut off from 
the Semitic populations to the north, altho South Arabia is 
commercially in communication with them. In the seventh cen- 
tury we find the Assyrians conducting campaigns against Arabic 
kings or chiefs in northern Arabia, suggesting that possibly that 
movement from Arabia northward was beginning which first 
makes itself clearly discernible, however, in the Nabataean 
migration of a century or two later. During all this period, and 
until the Nabataean movement developed, the Aramaeans were 
pushing southward on both east and west, permeating Assyria 
and Babylonia, and occupying parts of northern Arabia, and, 
as already pointed out, Aramaic culture and the Aramaean 
tongue continued to advance and spread for almost a thousand 
years more, until, just before the Arabian conquest in the 7th 
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century A. D., Aramaean was the lingua franca of all hither 
Asia. 

The evidence now available, linguistically, archaeologically, 
and from historical records, seems to show that the home of the 
Semites was not to the sovth in Arabia, but to the north in Asia 
Minor and regions eastward of that. From the very earliest 
times we find the Semites pressing southward. Their earliest 
homeland as a civilized people of record is just southward of the 
Taurus, from northern Babylonia westward into Syria. The 
indications are that at that period they had already begun to 
move southward, and their original home was probably still 
farther to the north and east. Armenia would appear to have 
been a part of that original homeland. 











THE VEDIC POSTERIUS -PITVAM, COVER (NIGHT) 
Epwin W. Fay 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE worDs prapitvdm, dpitvém, and abhipitvdm must all be 
compounds, and their analysis as such is very simple. The pos- 
terius -pitvam,' quasi ‘tectum,’ is derived from the root P6(1) 
‘(pro-) tegere,’ but in Greek zépua we have the concrete sense of 
‘lid, cover.” From the sense of ‘cover’ -pitvam developed the 
sense of ‘night.’ The conception is familiar. We have in Isaiah 
(60. 2), ‘Darkness shall cover the earth.’ Shakespeare may be 
cited for ‘Night is fled, Whose pitchy mantle over-veil’d the 
earth’; and for ‘Well cover’d with the night’s black mantle.’ 
In the Iliad (5. 23) Homer has the same figure. Prellwitz is 
undoubtedly right when, in his Greek lexicon, he connects oxéras 
‘shelter,’ generalized from ‘cover,’ with Skr. ksdép, Av. xSap 
‘night.’ In Skr. abhi-pitvdm ‘evening’ and d-pitvdm (cf. Av. 
d-xsapan- ‘evening twilight’) we have the sense of ‘sub noctem’ 
(close to night), while pra-pitvdm (cf. pra-dosém ‘at eve’), 
which originally meant ‘ante noctem’ (=—twilight), was allo- 
cated, thanks to the frequent connotation of pra- in other time 
words (zpwi ‘mane’), to the sense of ‘morning twilight.’ These 
words are cognate with Lat. o-pd-cus, dark, shadowy (see JAOS 
34. 336, n. 1). 

In dpitvdm we have the IE. preverb £, which I am always dis- 
posed to speak of as Brugmann’s & (see Gr. 2. 2, §634). In 
spite of all the exaggerated use to which Brugmann puts it, as 
in #mos (1. c.), its reality is not to be doubted. 

To get the Vedic usage of pra-pitvdm settled right I have con- 
sulted, besides the lexica, the versions of Griffith, Ludwig, and 
Grassmann. Ludwig, who etymologizes prapitvdm on Lat. prope 
‘near,’ translates everywhere as if in terms of propinquitas or 
appropinquatio. This erroneous definition seems supported by 





*Cf. AJP 27. 308, n. 2, in which I refer to Bloomfield’s different explana- 
tion of pitvd. 
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RV. 3. 53. 24, where the seer is eulogizing the prowess of the Bha- 
ratas, famed as horsemen. He says: 
apapitudm cikitur né prapitvdm 

and Ludwig, in common with all other authorities, renders by 
‘These Bharatas think <not> on the far and not on the near.’ 
This is erroneous. The sense is: ‘They reck of uncovering (i. e. 
open fight) and not of cover (fighting behind ramparts) .’—In 
5. 31. 7, which relates the slaying of Susna, demon of drouth, by 
Indra, where Griffith renders prapitvdm ydnn by ‘drawing nigh’ 
(Ludwig’s ‘zu leibe ihm gehend’ is not meant to be different), 
even Grassmann renders by ‘vorwiarts-eilend.’ The phrase 
means in propugnaculum <hostile> iens, said of Indra advanc- 
ing upon the hiding place of the demon. Note Skr. pd-tala-m, 
underground hiding or residence of serpents or demons.—In 
three passages (1. 189. 7; 4. 16. 12; 7. 41. 4), thanks in two of 
them to construction with the genitive of the word for ‘day,’ 
Ludwig’s versions, harmonizing with Grassmann’s and Griffith’s, 
imply ‘at dawn.’ In all the passages where Griffith recognizes 
‘prope’ Grassmann, to the improvement of the sense, admits 
‘dawn.’ In 1. 104. 1, vdstor . . . prapitvé either means ‘luci 

. mane’ (tautological), or ‘at dawn of morn.’—In 10. 73. 2, 
as Grassmann sees, dhvdntdt prapitvdt means ‘ex tenebricosa 
mane.’—In 4. 16. 12, the slaying of Susna at dawn (prapitvé 
Ghnah ‘beim nahen des tages,’ Ludwig) is admitted by all the 
translators. We can hardly refuse in 6. 31. 3, in a description of 
the same act, to render prapitvé alone by ‘mane’; and even in 
5. 31. 7, prapitvdm yann, prapitvdm (ace. ; cf. pradosdm ‘at eve’) 
may be used in the sense of ‘mane.’ My results for prapi- 
tvudm are that in RV. 3. 53. 24 and 5. 31. 7 it means ‘hiding, 
shelter, cover’; in all other cases it means ‘twilight,’ from ‘cover 
of night,’ with a general, but not exclusive, application to the 
morning twilight. In recasting the definitions of the second 
Petersburg lexicon, viz. (1) abitus, (2) fuga, (3) recessus, 
(4) vesper, we must start from original ‘protectus,’ with conno- 
tation of (a) ‘recessus’ and (b) ‘shelter of the night, twilight’ 
(in RV. 8. 1. 29, see below); generally, but not exclusively, 
‘morning.’ The senses ‘fuga’ (receptus) and ‘abitus’ are mere 
nuances of ‘recessus.’ 
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Excursus on the sept of English evening. 


In his entry under Germ. abend Kluge writes as pre-Germanic 
primates (1) épnté-; (2) éptdén-, in O.Norse aptann; (3) éptén-, 
in O.Eng. efen. No‘cognates out of the Teutonic group have 
ever been pointed out. The Rig Veda has a clear cognate, how- 
ever, in dpitvdm ‘evening.’ 

The first explanation would be to derive all the cognates from 
the root Ep. This appears as aP in Latin apere, ‘to bind’ (pf. 
co-épt), and I have before now thought of ‘night’ as the ‘binder,’ 
ef. Nv€é dunrapa Gedy . . . xai dvdpav (Tliad 14. 259). 

A second definition, cleaving still to the root Ep, is suggested 
by the fact that the Greeks, in the word ei¢pdévm (Hesiod), desig- 
nated night as the ‘kindly’ time. Accordingly, Skr. dpi-tudm 
would lend itself to explanation as an abstract to dpi-s ‘verbiin- 
deter, freund,’ certainly cognate with Homeric jms’ ‘friendly.’ 
The root £p ‘to bind’ is certain in #yrhs, ‘mender’ ; cf., with the 
6-grade, the synonymous éryrpu. 

Neither of these definitions seems admissible on account of Skr. 
abhi-pitvém and pra-pitvdm, which latter, combined with the 
adjective api-Sarvard-m ‘verging on night’ (applicable both to 
morning and evening), does mean ‘evening’ once (RV. 8. 1. 29), 
but elsewhere, when a time word, means ‘morning.’ This all 
the lexicographers and translators of the Rig Veda have seen, 
save only the great authority of the second Petersburg Lexicon 
(followed by Monier Williams), which here has gone wrong— 
misled, I take it, by the instance with apisarvaré (locative). 
This was because apisarvaré usually means ‘at dawn’ (Lat. 
mane). The truth is that api- in the compound signified ‘close 
to’; ef. Lat. sub, used to mean ‘just before’ in sub noctem, but 
also ‘just after’ in sub luce<m>, ef. the note of Weissenborn- 
Miiller on Livy 25. 24. 7. But it also means that pra-pitvdm 
originally meant ‘twilight,’ but was subsequently allocated to 
the dawn, thanks to the syllable pra- ‘before,’ ef. Skr. prdtdr and 
pra-ge ‘mane.’ 





* Lest, misguided by Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. 616, one divide 4-mws and go on 
to connect with Lat. pius, let me note that pius is properly to be explained, 
after Wiedemann, as ‘protecting’ (AJP 37. 172); while the verb piare 
means ‘to offer fat’ (ib. 162). 
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After this necessary explanation of Skr. d-pitvdm and -pit- 
vam, quasi ‘night,’ let us return to our Indo-European primates. 

(1) é-p-nt6- is a compound, with reduction of a in composition 
to zero (see Bartholomae’s rule in JF 7. 70; 10. 197), of = + Pa- 
NTO. In Pa-NTO- we have the extension of a participle Pa-NT- 
(: PO : : Lat. dant : Dd) by the declension exponent o. Cf. with 
strong stem Skr. pdnta ‘potion,’ from the homonymous root P61, 
type of Lat. ventus ‘wind,’ Skr. dénta- : dént- ‘tooth.’ 

(2) éptén-/éptén-, wherein Pa is again reduced in composition 
to p. For the suffix TEN see the data in Brugmann’s Grundriss 
2. 1, §222. 

(3) Eprrvém in Skr. dpitvdm contains in pi the weakest vocal- 
ism of the root pdr. With -rvom ef. the cognate suffix in Goth. 
tih-two ‘dawn’ and in Skr. vds-tu- ‘morning.’ 

















PHONETIC RELATIONS IN SUMERIAN 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ir Is BECOMING more and more evident from a careful examina- 
tion of the Sumerian vocabulary as set forth, for example, in 
Delitzsch’s ‘Sumerisches Glossar’ and previously in my MSL? 
that many phenomena which were formerly regarded as phonetic 
changes occurring dialectically within the language are really 
nothing more than the results of imperfect attempts to represent 
by means of Cuneiform characters a system of phonetics for 
which the Cuneiform signs had no real equivalents. 

It will be apparent from an examination of the following table 
(A), of possible consonantal variants, and also the table (B), of 
the vocalic variation in the Cuneiform texts, that, while some 
of the changes may be real dialectic differentiations,® the infer- 
ence is in favor of the theory that most of them were probably 
mere graphic differences ; thus, the equations g-g = g-r (guttural 
r) is a certain indication of the possible guttural character of g, 
as well as of the well known guttural g, while g-k (probably = 
nasal k ; ef. k-n) and g-m, g-n demonstrate that there was also in 
Sumerian a nasal ng represented in various ways. The feeble 
nasal character of the Sumerian m has long been recognized (cf. 
MSL x). That there was a cerebral r, as well as a guttural r, 
seems equally clear from the equation d-l-n-r, where the equation 
of the / appears to point to a thick d-like 1, as in Russian lob 
‘forehead.’ This » = d-l-r was probably not the nasal ng but 
plain liquid . The equations n-3, n-z are very curious. They 
are, however, parallelled in modern Chinese phonetics; thus, 
Peking Zen, Hakka nyin, Fuchow néng, Ningpo zing and nying, 
Wonchow zang, nang, all = ‘man’; similarly, Peking jih, Ningpo 





*Friedrich Delitzsch, Swmerisches Glossar, Leipzig, 1914, and cf. espe- 
cially my paper JAOS 34. 321-328. 

* Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, Leipzig, 1908. 

* For the five eme’s or dialects, viz., eme-sal (or eme-gal); eme-sukudda; 
eme-suh-a; eme-te-na; eme-si-di, see Delitzsch, Sumerische Grammatik, p. 
21, and Prince, AJSL 23. 209-210; also AJSL 31. 71 and 28. 67-68. 
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jeh and nyith = ‘sun’ (H. A. Giles, Chinese and English Diction- 
ary, Nos. 5624, 579). This Sumerian » which could be repre- 
sented by § must have been a palatalized nasal, while the § was 
probably not a pure sh, as in English, but a palatalized § similar 
to the present pronunciation of Swedish sj, as in sjw ‘seven’ 
(almost whyu). There is only a very slight tongue movement 
between a palatal nasal and a palatal sibilant (MSZ p. xii). 

The equation r-3 is not an unusual development; for example, 
the final r in the modern Osmanli Turkish as well as in the Ira- 
nian Armenian is pronounced rz with a very slight sibilant end- 
ing; cf. for a marked r-+ sibilant, the complete assimilation of 
r and z in the Bohemian sibilant r, as in reznik ‘butcher.’ 
That s = § and s = z and conversely is not surprising, as Hebrew 
w and w& interchange, while in the modern English dialect of 
Somersetshire z takes the place of s throughout. The interchange 
of s, z and ¢ (s-t; t-z) is a well known phenomenon based upon 
the aspiration of ¢ (t — dh = s), as in Ashkenazi Hebrew sav = 
tau (F)). 

This analysis would then give the following provisional state- 
ment of some of the actual Sumerian consonants: 

CEREBRALS: r = d represents a cerebral r as in Urdu ) 


Dentaus: t-dh-s; ef. Greek* ado — Sumerian itu, ‘month,’ 
showing the intermediate between ¢ and s; ef. Cerebrals. 


GUTTURALS: g-g-r (guttural)— Arabic é: 

LABIALS: b-p-m-w = a medial b verging between w and a light 
f; probably similar to Spanish b; ef. = Sumerian burwn-marun, 
Br. 10242/3 (MSI x); ba= mu, VR 28. 29a and especially cf. 
Greek Ac\edar = Dilbat ‘the Venus-star’ (Prince, Daniel, 226) 
and Greek poyoBoBap = mulubabbar, showing the labial pronun- 
ciation of Sumerian b. 


Linevats: l-d = a thick | as in Russian and the original pro- 





*It is clear that Sumerian was read aloud probably ritually until a very 
late date, because we have a number of pure Sumerian words in Greek trans- 
literation all of which are given by Leander, Swmerische Lehnwérter, and 
commented on MSL pp. ix-x. While it is true that these Greek transcrip- 
tions represent a late ritual pronunciation of Sumerian, there is no reason 
to doubt that even at this period the general phonetic tradition was cor- 
rect, as Sumerian had been carefully preserved and cultivated in the 
temples by a numerous conservative priesthood. 
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nunciation of Polish barred 1; now, however, commonly pro- 
nounced w; cf. Norwegian dialectic kadla = kalla ‘call.’ 

l-n = probably a palatalized light 1 similar to German 1. Per- 
sons with speech-defects sometimes pronounce nh in English 
instead of 1, as nhight for ‘light’; Nhivingston for ‘Livingston,’ 
ete. The writer has heard this unconscious change. For l-n, ef. 
Greek TA\Awos = Sumerian Fnlil. 

NASALS: g = nasal k—=m-n=—vng. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that k also represented a real k, as Greek EpeoxcyaA = Erei- 
kigal (Jensen, KB 6. 82; Zimmern, KAT 583), unless indeed the 
Greeks could not represent the nasal k, except by means of their 
own k(?%). Cf. also Greek xiccapy = ki-Sar ‘the lower universe’ 
and Greek Sexes = sagaz. 

n-d seems to indicate a dental n, as in later Cornish widn ‘one’; 
a common interchange. 

n-§ a nasal palatal ngj; see above and also Dentals. 

Srpiuants: s-5; note Greek EpeoxcyaA = Ereskigal, cited above 
sub Nasals. This is a usual Sumerian phonetic interchange and 
probably represented in Sumerian a palatalized sj, as in Swedish 
$j in sjuk ‘sick’ = wh (see above), which would be likely to be 
represented as either s or § in Cuneiform. 

s-2; ef. Greek Sexes = sagaz. 

Our attempt to define the exact character of the Sumerian 
vowels is even more uncertain. Here evidently a-e+-u could 
each stand in place of any vowel, a significant fact which leads 
to the conclusion that many Sumerian vowels were not reducible 
to the Cuneiform system. Any one of the Cuneiform vowels 
a-e-i-u might readily have been used to indicate the indeterminate 
vowel seen in English but and represented in a longer aspect by 
the Rumanian 4, 7 and the Bulgarian smothered u. The Hebrew 
Sh’va mobile and the e in before in English represent the shorter 
form of this same vowel-sound which was most probably a very 
common Sumerian vowel. On the other hand, we may not doubt 
the existence of clear Sumerian vowels, because a-a, e-e, i-i and 
u-u all occur, evidently intended to represent a, e,1, u. We have 
comparatively little light on this subject except from the Semi- 
tized Sumerian loanwords and the few Greek transliterations of 
Sumerian words cited above, all of which show that there were 
clear vowels in Sumerian, as well as indeterminate vowel-sounds. 
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The verb-prefixes,® varying as they do vocalically, are, on the 
other hand, a fairly sure indication of the presence of indeter- 
minate vowels in these preformatives; thus, ne, ni; ba, bi; mu, 
ma, mi; mun, man; in, an; ab, ib, ub; am, wm, um are in all 
probability not directive prefixes, as I formerly thought,*® but 
merely vocalic attempts on the part of Cuneiform scribes to rep- 
resent the indeterminate vowel: ni, bi, mi, iin, ib, im. If this 
is so, the Sumerian verbal system is greatly simplified for modern 
scholars, as the necessity ceases for regarding these a-i-u-variants 
as having some subtle undiscovered force. The importance of 
a still closer phonetic study of Sumerian cannot, therefore, be 
overlooked, as these phonetics have the most direct bearing on the 
formation of the entire vocabulary. 

In a previous paper,® I have pointed out the probable existence 
of tones in Sumerian similar to those existing in modern Chinese. 
While I still must adhere to this theory as one aid towards the 
explanation of the many meanings seen in the Sumerian vocabu- 
laries attached to apparently the same vocable, the uncertain 
character of Sumerian vowel-values, as well as the possibilities 
of variant consonantal values, indicated above, now give us a far 
wider range of possible sound-variation in any given vocable; 
thus, the syllable ba, for example, might have been pronounced 
ba, pa, wa, fa, so far as consonantal variation goes, and also bi, 
pu, wi, fii and even bd, pa, wa, fa, thus giving twelve conceivable 
phonetic possibilities to which different meanings might have 
been attached. In this way, it will be seen that the tone-theory 
is no longer so necessary as it seemed at first. A further study 
of the following tables of consonantal and vocalic possibilities 
will demonstrate this point more satisfactorily. 

Furthermore, the interrelationship of Sumerian words and 
combinations should be examined much more carefully than has 
hitherto been done, for example, in Delitzsch’s Glossar, where 
the author pays comparatively little attention to the connections 
between allied stems. In the following brief Comparative Glos- 
sary (C) I have given a few such comparisons of allied stems 
and meanings, arranged in such a way as to set forth probable 
phonetic interrelationships. Work of this kind should be done 








* Delitzsch, Sum. Gr. pp. 92 ff. 
* AJSL 31. 68. 
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throughout the entire Sumerian vocabulary, so far as we have 
it at present. Especial attention should also be directed to the 
existence of a number of synonymous combinations, which are in 
reality an extension of reduplication; thus, in the list given 
below : gibil ‘fire,’ in which gi and bil each = ‘fire’; a-za-lu-lu = 
tenesétt ‘people,’ where a is the abstract vowel-prefix + za 
‘man’ + reduplicated lu also—=‘man.’ Precisely the same phe- 
nomenon is seen in Chinese, as in me-li, ‘beautiful,’ where me 
and lt each = ‘beautiful’; kwah-kwii, ‘wide’ (kwah, ‘wide’ + 
kwiti ‘wide’); shu-mu ‘tree’ (shu ‘tree’-+ mu ‘tree’), ete. 
This peculiarity is indicative of a tendency towards bisyllabism 
in a primitively monosyllabic language and may be compared 
with the similar tendency towards triliteralism in Semitic, which, 
from what was probably an originally biliteral system, produced 
an almost uniform triliteral development. 

It is very dangerous to attempt to associate Sumerian word- 
stems with similar vocables anc meanings in modern idioms, 
tempting as it often may appear.’ Such comparisons are based 
on what is probably nothing more than mere accidental resem- 
blance and should not be regarded seriously from a philological 
point of view, although on the strength of such fortuitous resem- 
blances Sumerian has been variously assigned to Semitic, Indo- 
Germanic, and Ugro-Altaic connections. 

It is quite possible that an investigation along the lines herein 
indicated may force us to the conclusion that the Cuneiform 
system of writing could not have had a Sumerian origin, inas- 
much as the Sumerian phonetics apparently differ so greatly 
from those of the Cuneiform signs, so far as we know their exact 
sound-values. It certainly seems clear that the Cuneiform char- 
acters were insufficient to indicate the Sumerian phonetics, a 
theory which is suggested by the many different methods of 
representing what is very evidently the same Sumerian word. 
Indeed, in many instances, it would seem as if the earlier Cunei- 
form scribes heard the Sumerian sounds inaccurately and 





* Note as curiosities merely; seemingly Indo-Germanic: andu ‘ass’; igi 
‘eye’; uru, er ‘vir’; kud ‘cut’; tar ‘tear’; dar ‘deer’; dug ‘good’; 
seemingly Turkic: ama mother (Magyar anya); sug, su ‘water’; balag, 
referred to balalaika ‘three stringed instrument,’ a Tatar word in Russian; 
dur ‘dwell,’ ete. 
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recorded them to the best of their personal ability, which record 
then became conventionalized and handed down as various styles 
(= eme’s or ‘dialects’). Any person who has had experience in 
working out the transcriptions of modern untrained recorders 
of, for example, North American Indian languages will at once 
see the force of such a suggestion. Ten such unskilled recorders 
will produce very often ten different phonetic records for the 
same difficult or unclear vocable. 

It is as yet too early in the study of this field to decide defi- 
nitely as to the origin of the Cuneiform writing, but the 
probabilities are, in my opinion, distinctly in favor of its non- 
Sumerian, possibly Semitic origin. 


A. CONSONANTAL VARIANTS 


b-p: abba-apin (Water) ;*° bil-pirig (Fire). Labial. 

g-G: ge-gen (Small). Guttural. 

g-k: gal-kal (Big, Woman); gi-kin (Place). Probably nasal 
(ef. k-n). 

g-m: ges-mus (Man); nergal-Sermal (Big). Nasal. 

g-n: gi-nt (Man). Nasal. 

g-r: sig-str (Fire). Guttural. 

g-§: ug-us (Man). Probably nasal. 

d-l-n-r: (a) tr-el (Big); (b) di-ne (Fire) ; (c) id-ir (Water) ; 
kud-kur (Cut); (d) t-ra-du (Go). Cerebral—lingual nasal 
(ef. I-r). 

9-9 (9-9). 

k-g (g-k). 

k-n: uku-unu (Man). Nasal (ef. g-k). 

l-d (d-l). 

Lr: bil-pirig (Fire). Lingual (cf. Dental). 

m-g (g-m). 

n-d (d-n). 

n-g (g-n). 

nr: nun-nir (Big). Nasal-lingual. 

n-§: nergal-Sermal (Big) ; cf. also nad-Sad = KUR, Br. 7387/8 ; 
na-Sa = SA, Br. 7045/6 and see below n-z. Nasal. 

m-2z: na-za (Man); see n-5. Nasal. 





* References to the meanings in Glossary C. 
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p-b (b-p). 
r-d (d-r). 
r-g (g-r). 
r-l: ir-il (Big). 
r-§: ur-us (Man, Water); rim-Sen (Fire). Sibilant. 
s-§: sir-sir = Sen (Fire); sal-Sal (Woman). Sibilant. 
s-t: sar-tar (Cut); sir-tur (Small). Aspiration; ef. t-z. 
8-2: sig-sir-ser = zag-zi (Fire); ser-zer (Small). 
5-9 (g-8). 
§-n (n-8). 
§-s (s-8). 
t-s (s-t). 
t-z: tur-zer (Small). Aspiration; cf. s-t. 
en (n-z). 
2-8 (8-2). 
2-t (t-z). 
B. VoweEu VARIANTS 


a-t: zag-sig; ra-ri (Go). 

a-e: (Water); sig-sen (Fire). 
a-u: ra-du (Go). 

e-i: zer-sir (Small). 

e-u: zer-zur (Small). 

i-a (a). 

ae (e-2). 

u-a (a-u). 

u-e (e-u). 


In this connection, note also that a, 2, e, uw all interchange in 
expressing the idea ‘Speak,’ q.v. 


C. CoMPARATIVE GLOSSARY 
Big 
A. Nasal g and k-stems. 
gal (76-77)° ‘big, large,’ ES mal (263) in Sermal (see below) ; 
kal (113) ‘firm, strong’ (see Woman, B, below). 





op. cit. (in Roman numerals). 





* The references in parenthesis are to the pages of Delitzsch, Sumerisches 
Glossar (in Arabic numerals), and to the number of the stem in question, 
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B. Nasal n-5-stems. 

Nun (207)= rabi; rubai ‘big, prince’; nin (204) ‘lady’ and 
‘lord’ (ambigen) ; ‘great’; nir (202) ‘very large’ = etellu ‘great 
one.’ This -ir-stem may be connected with el ‘be high’ (see 
High), and ef. ni-il (199) = mutellaé ‘lofty one.’ Note here ES 
Sermal ‘mighty one’ = EK nergal. 


C. dim-stem. 
dim (V 139)=raba ‘great’; another stem (see Fire and 


Light). 
Cut 


A. k-g-stems. 

kud (I, 126)= pardsu ‘separate, cut’; kid (II, 118) ‘slit, 
split’ (see Woman) ; kir (II, 119) = gacdcu ‘cut off’; also kirrud 
(119)= zurru ‘hole.’ Probably kur (I, 127) ‘other, to separate’ 
belongs here. Certainly gir (I, 91) patru ‘dagger’ and gir 
(VI, 92) ‘cut off clay,’ together with girin (93) ‘sherd,’ must 
be classified in this category, as well as gur (XI, 110) and guru3- 
sir = kacaécu (110) ‘eut’; gurus-du (111) ‘eut through.’ This 
gurus is not to be confused with gurus (111)= edlu ‘man, lord.’ 
Note here also gur (VII) ‘harvest’ and ugur (110) ‘sword’; 
abstr. u + gir. 


B. tar-stem. 

Note that tar (I, 155)= pardéu, purruru ‘break, cut off’ is a 
totally different stem, although a value of the same ideogram as 
kud. Perhaps tar = sar (II, 214)=— taradu ‘drive away’ and 
Surrti ‘remove,’ also zag (222) = Seri ‘remove.’ 


Father 
A. ab-stems. 
ab (4) ‘father’; probably = Sem. abu, as most scholars think, 
but note pab (72) ‘father, man’ and ‘brother.’ Is this pab the 
result of a reduplication of ab-ab? 


‘ B. ad-stems. 


ad (8) ‘father,’ from quite a different stem: ad = maléku 
‘decide.’ This ad is the regular word for ‘father’ and appears 
frequently in prolongation with the pronominal suffix as ad-da- 
mu ‘my father.’ I have suggested in the Columbia University 
Assyrian Seminar that addamu ‘my father’ and ama ‘mother’ 
suggested the Hebrew forms DIN and MVM. since there is no 
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satisfactory Semitic derivation for ON. and ANN itself may 
be a popular etymology from 7'N. 


Fire and Inght 


A. d-n-l-stems (cf. B, below). 

di/e (135)= nabatu ‘shine,’ whence de-dal (135)= titallum 
‘flame’ = ‘flying (dal) fire’ (da); ne=nte (206)—kiniinu 
‘brasier.’ Possibly this n-stem is connected with na in ne-ri 
(197) ‘cleanse’; also na-ri-gar (119) and with the /-stems, seen 
in lag, lag (168) ‘shine’; zalag (222), but not with zalag (222) 
‘blow’(?) Note also here lug (174) ‘wash.’ Delitzsch connects 
dingir (ES dimer), digir ‘god’ with this di/e-stem = ‘shining 
being,’ but dingir, dimmer may be a combination of dim (V, 
139) = rabé ‘great’ + the stem-element ur, er of urum, erum, ere 
(51) ‘man, person.’ 


B. 2-s-§-stems. 

This group is undoubtedly phonetically connected with A, 
above. 

zag with abstr. a: a-zag (15), the usual word for ellu ‘bright, 
shining, holy.’ With this must be correlated izi (27), the usual 
word for fire: abstr. i+ 2¢ (IV, 223)= naméru ‘shine.’ This 
izi ‘fire’ has no connection with izi (27) ‘wall’ (igdéru), from 
2t (225) = kdnu ‘establish firmly’; 2¢ (II, 223) ‘enclosure,’ which 
is quite a different root from the fire-stem 21. To za(g) fire 
belongs probably also zag (V, 220) ‘honey’ (diSpw) ‘shining 
liquid’ (thus Delitzsch) ; zal (221); zalag (222)= namdaru; ef. 
in-ud-zal-la (II, 218) ‘morning’; zalar (219) namru (r= 4g). 

With these z-stems must also be classified sig (IV, 242) pure; 
sir (II, 245) = néru ‘light’; Sen (1, 264) = ebbu; ef. Sennu (264) 
‘holy (shining) one’; ‘priest of Ea.’ Here also belongs rin 
(178)=ellu; §=r. 

The words for ‘heaven’ zigara, zigarum (224) and zikum 
(225) possibly also ztkuwra (225) ‘earth,’ all meaning apparently 
‘lofty place,’ probably do not belong here, but are loan-words 
from Sem. zagaru ‘be high, lofty.’ 

Note that dzag (15)— ID-PA, the name of a disease, possibly 
leprosy, has no connection with azag ‘shining, holy,’ although 
some scholars have made this association. 


18 JAOS 39 
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A here = ‘side, power’+ zag, sig (II, 239) ‘smite.’ This 
dzag, therefore = ‘destruction of power,’ or ‘strength’ and is 
eognate with esig—= DAN (36)=—dannu ‘powerful.’ These 
terms might well have been applied to any severe illness. 


C. gibil and k(g)-stems; (p, b-stems). 

It is highly probable that in gibil (I, 86)= qilitum, the first 
element gi is cognate with ku (V, 125)=—ellu ‘bright’; kun (1, 
129)= nawarum ‘shine’; kur (VII, 128) ‘bake’; gud (215)=— 
ellu also belongs here and of course kubabbar (125) ‘silver’ (both 
ku and babbar ‘shining’). With these k-stems, ef. kas (I, 116) = 
Sikaru ‘liquor’; (II, 116)=— Sinatum ‘urine’ (acid); also kisi 
(121), kis= kas; Il] =lésimu ‘fiery.’ All these kas-stems 
indicate heat and, in fact, ka’ may be cognate or a variant of 
kun, kur; r= §& =n with obseured vowel. 

The bil in gibil = bi, bil (68)= qala% ‘burn,’ so that the word 
gibil is probably a combination of two elements, both meaning 
fire, cf. ku-babbar cited just above. Such tautology is quite com- 
mon in modern Chinese combinations (see above Introduction). 
With this bi, bil, ef. also pirig (74) = namrum = pir-ig and bu 
(III, 69)= napdézu ‘glow.’ 


Go 

A. r-d-stems. 

ir (23)= alaku ‘go’; ra (174) = alaku; ri (175) — alaku, with 
which are cognate the d-stems: du (141)=alaku; Il = nasi 
‘fetch, bring’; di (135) and didi. Here also belongs the usual 
gin (93) ‘go’ and ge (98) ‘go, turn, bring back,’ with which 
must be assuciated gur (I, 109) ‘turn, run.’ The g in these stems 
was clearly nasal ng. With gin, ge must be grouped nigin (200), 
ni-nt (204) ‘go around, surround.’ 

Note that ri (II, 177) given as ‘blow’ by Delitzsch in the 
phrase: im-gul-bi-ta mu-un-da-ru-us means simply ‘go,’ i. e., 
‘with the evil wind they go.’ 


B. l-stems. 
lig-lag (169) ‘lead’ is from quite a different root. 


Hear 
A. g8-Sg-stems. 
gi/es-tug (97) hear; the usual expression ; lit. ‘have ear, hear.’ 
The stem Seg, Se (I, 262)— Semi, magéru ‘hear, be favorable’ 
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is possibly a metathesis of gi/es, perhaps arising from a redupli- 
eation gis-gis = Sg = Seg(?). 
B. The stem bur (I, 70) also= uznu ‘ear,’ an entirely different 
root. 
High 

A. n-stems. 

an (12) ‘high, heaven; broad’(?) (ef. II, 13; anu (14) ‘ear 
of grain’; syn. essu (37): en=an ‘high’+ Se ‘grain.’ This 
esSu seems to indicate that the -n of an was nasal and hence easily 
assimilated ; ef. anSu (14) ‘ass,’ where the apparently pure n 
does not coalesce with the §. Note also en (34) ‘be high; lord’; 
t (17)= nddu ‘exalted’ for in and il (21)=— nasi ‘lift up.’ In 
this connection should also be compared na (195)=— elu high. It 
is not probable that iJ (21) ‘high’ is a loan-word from Sem. eli 
(T9}). 
B. gr-stems. 

gur (II, 109)= nasi ‘lift up,’ whence probably gur (III, 
110) ‘bend’ and gur (V, 110) ‘to measure,’ and from this last 
gur (VI, 110) ‘bucket, pail’; ‘a measure.’ Note also here gur 
(VII, 110) ‘harvest’ = ‘lifting, gathering.’ 


Tittle (see small) 
Man, People 
A. l-n-stems. 

lu (171)= nu (206) ‘man, person,’ cognate with ni (199) 
‘self, person’ = ramdnu; ef. here ni-ta(g) (201)= male and ni-d 
(202) ‘slave, servant’; syn. us, q.v., below. Here belong also na 
(195) and za (218)= amélu ‘man’ (n =z) and as a variant of 
mi, ef. gi (86) and gi/es (I a, 95)= ES mu, muS, representing 
nasal g in these stems. Note also gu (105)= aSsdéredu ‘leader, 
chief’ (see B, below). It is highly likely that all these l-n-g- 
stems are connected in meaning with nu (II, 206) ‘beget’ and 
‘seed’ (zéru). 

Connected with lu is, of course, azalulu (15): abstr. a+ za 
‘man’ + lu-lu; the whole = tenesétt ‘mankind.’ 

With the nasal g-stems must probably be associated uk, uku 
(42)= niSu ‘people.’ A proof of the nasal character of the k in 
uku is seen in the variant unu (53) ‘people; dwelling’ 
(= ungu). 
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B. us-ur-stems. 

us (58) for mus = gi/es ‘man’ connected with ws (I, 57) 
‘flow, seed’ in generation. This us appears apparently also in 
gurus (111)=—edlum; ef. gur (II, 109) ‘exalt, lift up,’ but is 
not connected with us (58)—= mitu ‘death’ which may be a 
softening to § of the g in the supposed form (u)g (42) = mitum. 
The form us ‘man’ is clearly cognate with ur (I, 47)= amélu; 
also urum, erum, ere from original érém (Delitzsch) ; r= §, 
passim. 

The word ur (II, 47) ‘dog’ has evidently another derivation 
and must have been uttered with another tone or quantity. 

It is evident that between all the man-stems there is a phonetic 
connection viz., lu-nu-gi(ngi) -gi/es (ngi/es)-us-ur, i. e. that l-n-g 
(ng) interchange and that this consonantal preformative of the 
root is omitted before the words us-ur. The ES forms mu, mus, 
whence also me ‘man’ are, of course, mere phonetic variants of 


gu, gr/es, gu. 
Place 


All k-ng-stems. 

kt (116-117) = matum ‘land’; kin (119) and the nasal gi (86) 
=mitum. This ki-stem is the usual word and means ‘place, earth, 
land’; ef. kingi ‘Land of Sumer’ (121); see Prince, AJSL 28. 


67 = Heb. “sv’. That the initial k of ki, kin was probably 
nasal is seen from the vocable niin (205)= mi-tm (184), both 
meaning ‘land,’ and evidently attempts to indicate the nasal ng; 
i. e., nin-mim = nging = kin. This same kin-king-stem is seen 
also in kalam (114)= ES kanagga (115) (=*kanagga, or = 
*kangang). 
See 

igi (18-19)= ES ide ‘eye.’ There is apparently no direct 
word for ‘see,’ which is expressed by compounding igi with 
various verbal roots, as igi-du ‘go with eye’; igi-tug ‘have eye’; 
igt-bar ‘separate with eye’ — ‘distinguish’; igi-si ‘fill eye’; also 
igi-lal ‘fill eye’; igi-dab ‘eye seize’ = dib (135)=— cabdtu. 


Seed 


nu (II, 206) ‘beget; seed’ = bané% and zéru; hence numun 
(207)= zéru ‘seed’ = nu ‘seed’ + mun, perhaps the same mun 
as that in wmun ‘water-hole’: w+ mun(?); ef. Water. Here 





an 
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undoubtedly belongs nunuz (207), the exact meaning of which 
is not clear, but which appears to indicate disintegration, spoil- 
ing, fermentation; cf. pili Sa iccuri, perhaps ‘moult,’ said of a 
bird, and pili Sa sikari ‘ferment,’ said of wine; cf. CT 15. 22, 
obv. 1-7: a nunuez-sa ‘alas, it is defiled’ or ‘spoiled,’ said of a 
city and temple and in parallelism with bar-mu ba-e-gd-dm ‘my 
dwelling is laid low.’ Of course, it is possible that nunuz-sa in 
this passage may refer to offspring, a meaning which would be in 
association with the idea of fermentation, breeding, but nunuz, 
as Delitzsch points out (208), is primarily a color-word of a 
meaning similar to sému ‘dark colored.’ 

It is probable that nwnuz is connected with nu = numun ‘seed’ 
above and also with nun (207) = qalapu ‘peel’ (not cognate with 
nun ‘great,’ q.v., but with nu ‘seed’) ; nun = nu-nu ‘to seed off, 
peel off.’ Nunuz itself may be a combination of this nun ‘peel’ 
+ uzu ‘skin, rind’ = ‘the peeling off of the skin’ or ‘rind’ and 
hence, ‘spoil, ferment.’ Nunuz also = ‘sour milk’ in CT 15. 10, 
obv. 12 (ga nunuz-dm). 


Small 


A. t-s-z-stems. ' 
tur (162) ‘little, young, weak;’ tura (163) ‘sickness, weak- 


ness.” Hence sur (II, 251); sir (III, 246)— wnnusu; zer in 
genzer, q. v. 


B. ge, gen-stems. 

ge, gen (102) ‘little’; genzer (214) ‘little, small’; this zer = 
zur, sir, tur in A above. Cf. here also gan in gan-buru-da (17) 
‘hole’ = ‘little aperture’; bur (71)=— paSdru ‘explain, disinte- 
grate’; cf. bar (64)— pasdéru ‘separate.’ The ge, gen-stem 
appears also in geme ‘woman’; ge+eme ‘little female’; see 
Woman. 

C. banda (67)= Serru, cizru ‘little.’ This is quite a different 
banda from banda, I and III, respectively = taksiru possibly 
‘support,’ and tasimtu ‘sense, prudence.’ Perhaps gis-pan (74) 
= kastum ‘bow’ (weapon) is connected with banda, I = takiiru. 


Speak 
A. Vowel roots. 
These are evidently apocopated forms of B, gq. v. below. 
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a (2) ‘Oh’ (interjection) ; +4 (17) ‘lament’; «nim ‘lamenta- 
tion,’ passim; e (29)=qabi ‘speak, ery out’; u, wa, we, uai 
(40) ‘ery of woe.’ 

B. m-stems corresponding to A above. 

ma (179) ‘call’; me (I, 184)= qilu ‘voice’; ‘to call,’ whence 
also eme (34) ‘tongue, language,’ passim: abstr. e + me ‘tongue, 
speech’; mu (I, 187) ‘name’: ‘the thing called’; mu (VIII, 
187) ‘sing, call.’ 

It will be observed that the m-stems correspond exactly to the 
vowel stems in A, indicating the ellipsis of the weak initial m (w). 


Water 


A. Vowel stems, b(p) and r-d-S. 

a (5) ‘water,’ probably shortened form of ab (5) ‘sea,’ as in 
a-ab-ba: a+ aba; abzu (5) ‘ocean, abyss’ (see B, below). 

e (I, 29)=tku ‘water-course’; note ega—a-ge-a perhaps 
‘black water’ (Delitzsch), whence probably the -k- of Sem. loan- 
word tku, from ega(?). The Sem. form is tku and not iku (iqu), 
with Delitzsch. 

i, id; id(t) ‘river’; ef. id, id-i (273), from the idea ‘flow’; 
ir, er (24) ‘weep’; i+r ‘going (r) of water’ (7). Here 
r and d and r and § seem to interchange. Note that wu ‘water’ 
seems to appear in wmun (52) ‘water-hole’(?). wus (II, 57) 
‘flow’ must belong here, as r and § may interchange. 

Note that the b(p) -stem for ‘water’ also appears in apin (5) = 
nartabu ‘water-vessel.’ This is not a+ pin (Delitzsch), but 
more probably ap(= ab) ‘water’ + formative -in (D. Gr. § 196). 
With this compare also pa (V, 71) ‘canal’: pa-ap-ab-abba. 


B. su(zu)-stems. 

sun, su (II, 250) ‘sprinkle; sink under water’; sun (253)— 
_nartabu ‘water-vessel’; sug (248) ‘pool, marsh’; cf. sur (VII, 
252)= biritum ‘well, pit.’ 

It should be observed that the zw in abzu and arazu (10) 
‘weeping’ is probably the zu-su-element, seen in the above stems, 
which undoubtedly connote ‘water.’ It is possible that sud, sun, 
sug, sur above are all variants of the same consonantal ending, 
i. e., r-r-5, in the one case, and n-nasal in the case of sun. It has 
already been noted that m and § may interchange. [If this is so, 
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su and ir, er, us (under A, above) may be an instance of meta- 
thesis. 
Woman 

A. m-stems. 

ama (11) ‘mother, womb,’ whence probably am (11)= mas- 
taku ‘chamber, extensive space’; geme (191) ‘woman’; ge 
‘little’ (see Small)-+ eme (34) ‘pregnant woman’; also = atdnu 
‘she-ass,’ i. e., any female; me (185) ‘mother’; wm (11) 
‘mother’; this seems like a Semitic vowel on the analogy of Sem. 
ummu ‘mother,’ but it is probably only another vocalic u-va- 
riant. Note that no ma-form has been found as yet. 


B. kel-stem. 

The Sumerian word for ‘girl’ is kél (ki-el)—Sem. amtu 
‘maid, maiden,’ which Delitzsch renders as asru(kt) ellu (el) 
‘pure place,’ but this seems too fanciful. It is much more likely 
that kél is a physical allusion to the pudendwm muliebre and is 
cognate with kid (II, 118) ‘slit’ and also with kal (279)= 
batultu ‘virgin,’ which kal clearly = gal (III, 78) = pité ‘open.’ 
This gal-kal is probably really gal —rabi ‘large’ (see Big) 
which may be connected with the idea ‘cut apart’; hence ‘extend, 
make big.’ 


C. sal-stem. 

sal (233)= uru ‘pudendum muliebre,’ with which is connected 
sal (233)= rapaésu ‘broad, wide’; cf. just above ama and am. 
This is probably the sal in Eme-sal ‘women’s speech.’ Delitzsch 
(Gr. p. 21) does not believe that sal means ‘woman,’ but we 
find the equation sal = zinnistu ‘woman,’ Br. 10920, that is, the 
sign for woman has the value sal, Br. 10916, and this sign also = 
zinnistu. It is probable that this sal = sil (244)=— Salatu ‘slit, 
split’ and is an allusion like kel (ki-el) to the pudendum 
muliebre. This same woman-sign has also the value gal (see 
above) which was chosen by Delitzsch instead of sal in his read- 
ing Eme-gal for Eme-sal. 

I still see no reason to depart from my interpretation that 
Eme-sal means ‘woman’s speech,’ or ‘softer idiom’ (AJSLZ 31. 
72). 

It is quite possible that sal, which also has the variant Sa-al, 
Br. 10917, is an etymological variant of kel = ki-el = kid = gal, 
discussed sub B, just above, as the nasal g could interchange 
with s, §. 











THE MIND AS WISH-CAR IN THE VEDA 
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THE suBJECT of this paper hinges on RV. 1. 32. 8°, mano rihana 
ati yanty (se. vrtrdm) dpah. The passage has been discussed 
in a lively fashion (and misunderstood) for about seventy years, 
so that it may not be amiss to recall briefly the principal points 
of view under which it has been treated. The Pet. Lex., under 
ruh, starts with the suggestion that its two difficult words, mano 
ruihdnadh, mean ‘etwa, ihren willen erreichend.’ Grassmann, in 
his Lexicon, s. vs. ménas 18) and ruihdna, treats the passage as 
doubtful, but in his Translation, vol. 2, p. 34, ventures on ‘lustig 
steigend,’ explaining on p. 505 that he is taking mdnas adver- 
bially in the sense of mdnasd. This idea, accepted for a time by 
others, more or less enthusiastically or doubtingly, seems to break 
down in the end thru the growing conviction that mdno is accu- 
sative, governed by rihdnah, which really cannot get along with- 
out an accusative. Thus Ludwig, 964 (as others after him), 
‘Ihn . . . ein herz sich fassend, ueberschreiten die wasser’ (com- 
paring, not very aptly, SB. 3. 9. 4. 14, té@ ha svam eva vasamn 
cerul). In ZDMG xxxv. 717 comes Pischel’s memorable emen- 
dation to mdnor uihanad(h), in the sense of ‘flowing for Manu’; 
its fitness impresses, almost to this day, Oldenberg, who supports 
it with additional reasons in his Rigveda Noten, 1. 33. Geldner, 
in his RV. Glossary, takes ruh in the sense of rudh, ‘shut off’; 
in connection with mdnas, ‘shut off one’s heart,’ ‘be hard- 
hearted.’ And finally Pischel, whose emendation has in the 
meantime been criticized by Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, vol. 5, p. 
471, gives up, reluctantly we may suppose, manor uhdnd(h), and 
refers to the expressions samdruruhur dtmanam, and jndnam 
Grohati prajnah, Buddhacarita 4. 24, 12. 59, which would seem 
to point to the meaning ‘take heart,’ ‘determine,’ for mdno ruh. 

I refrain from criticizing any of these views in the hope that 
mine will commend itself. The expression méno rihdndah is 
primarily to be taken in its most literal sense, ‘mounting their 
mind.’ There exists a Hindu notion that the mind is the vehicle 
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of desire. You mount your mind or wish-car and reach your 
destination, that is to say, the object of your desire. From this 
arises a part equation between manas and kdma, so that either 
of them indifferently may be mounted and ridden to the goal. 
And, vice versa, manas, which is primarily merely the vehicle of 
desire, turns almost into a synonym of kdma, ‘desire.’ The 
close connection between the two words begins in RV., e. g. 8. 
24. 6, d sma kimam jaritir d ménah prna, ‘fulfil the desire, ful- 
fil the mind of the poet.’ As a rule, instead of this complete 
coordination, desire in some way depends upon mind, a fecund 
idea for filosofical speculation. In RV. 10. 129. 4 desire (kama) 
is the first seed of the mind; in NrpU. 1. 1, desire arises in the 
mind; in BrhU. 3. 2. 7, by means of the mind one exercises 
desire. 

In SB. 2. 1. 2. 7 we have desire (kdma) as the vehicle. ‘Under 
the star Rohini the cattle set up their fires, thinking that they 
might mount the desire of men’ (kdmam roheme ’ti), i. e., obtain 
the same objects as men. The expression kdmam ruh is excep- 
tional, but the idea that the mind is the wish-car is habitual, 
tho not much expressed in the set frase mano ruh. But we have 
it, clearly enuf, tho in parafrase, once more in RV. 10. 85. 12, 
dno manasmayam' siirydrohat prayati patim, ‘Siryaé mounted 
her mind-car when she went forth to her husband’; ef. stanza 10. 
Very fitly Deussen in his Translation of KausU. 3. 6 comments, 
‘Durch das Bewusstsein das manas besteigend, gelangt man 
durch das manas zu allen Gedanken (und Begierden erregenden 
Objekten) ; see Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, p. 48. The same 
idea is stated negatively in Visnusmrti 72. 6: ‘The man who 
rides (as it were) in a chariot drawn by his five senses and 
directed by his mind (as the charioteer), who keeps it on the 
path of the virtuous, can never be overcome by his enemies (lust, 
wrath, and greed).’ That is to say, the man who rides upon a 
ear of good desires will never arrive at lust, ete. See Jolly’s 
Translation, SBE vii. 231. The idea is from Kathop. 3. 5, and 


*The suffix -maya, as I shall show elsewhere, is the word maya * sem- 
blance,’ in composition. It changes into -maya under the influence of the 
much favored rythm of the iambic dipody, which, as I have shown often, 
is no respecter of etymological quantities: manasmaya, ayasmaya, asman- 
maya, nabhasmaya, ~ mrnmaya, ~ gomaya, ~ kimmaya, ete. 
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eorrelatively MaitrU. 2. 6. In PranagU. 4 the psycho-fysical 
constituents of human personality are made to correspond to a 
sacrifice with its priests and utensils. The mind is made to 
correspond to the car of the sacrifice (mano rathah). When a 
ear is said, in the RV., or elsewhere, to be swift, the comparison 
is with mind, of all swift things, manojavas, manojii, or even 
manaso javiydn; ef. Kenop. 1, kenesitam patati presitam manah. 

Out of this batch of ideas, not too extensive nor over definite, 
developes at some later time the compound manoratha ‘desire.’ 
I cannot quote this word earlier than the epics, which means a 
certain break in the tradition of its development. This may 
account for the Pet. Lex.’s unfortunate assumption in its behalf 
of a word ratha in the sense of ‘desire’ (so also tentatively for 
rathaspati, and partly for rathajit). Since the accent of the 
word is not reported, we may only guess that it was mdnoratha, 
bahuvrihi, ‘having the mind for its ear,’ i. e., kdéma. This 
reflects perfectly the Vedie idea, that he who desires uses the 
swift mind as a car to travel to the wish goal. . Thus RV. 1. 32. 8> 
means ‘The waters, mounting their mind as wish-car (i. e. obtain- 
ing the opportunity to practise their desire), pass over (pros- 
trate) Vrtra.’ 

There come to mind the enigmatic epithets rathajit and rdtha- 
jiteyad of the Apsarases, or heavenly nymfs, in AV. 6. 130.1. It 
would seem that ratha is here brachylogy for what is later 
manoratha, and that rathajit means ‘surpassing desire,’ rdtha- 
jiteya ‘born of (Apsaras) surpassing desire.’ Roth, pace his 
misleading derivation of ratha from \/ ram ‘love,’ was not a long 
way from this interpretation, when he rendered in Pet. Lex. 2. 
rathajit by ‘Zuneigung gewinnend, liebreizend,’ but what he 
says on the subject is made nugatory by his derivation of ratha 
in the sense of ‘love’ from ram, ‘to love.’ 














BRIEF NOTES 
A Library of Ancient Inscriptions 


The Yale University Press has announced the preparation by 
Semitic scholars of a Series to be known as ‘A Library of 
Ancient Semitic Inscriptions’ in transliteration and translation. 

The tentative list of subjects and authors given below shows 
that it will be distinctively an American enterprise. It is fully 
expected that several of the volumes will appear in 1920. 


North Semitic Inscriptions: C. C. Torrey, Yale Univ. 

South Arabian Inscriptions: J. A. Montgomery, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sumerian and Akkadian Royal Inscriptions: G. A. Barton, Bryn 
Mawr Coll. 

Inscriptions of Gudea: I. M. Price, Univ. of Chicago. 

Babylonian Royal Inscriptions: T. J. Meek, Meadville Seminary. 

Assyrian Historical Inscriptions (To Ashur-nirart) : D. D. Luck- 
enbill, Univ. of Chicago. 

Assyrian Historical Inscriptions (Tiglath-Pileser IV to Sennach- 
erib): A. T. Olmstead, Univ. of Illinois. 

Assyrian Historical Inscriptions (Esarhaddon to end): J. 
Hoschander, Dropsie Coll. 

Sumerian Hymns and Ritualistic Texts. Part 1: J. D. Prince, 
Columbia Univ. 

Sumerian Hymns and Ritualistic Texts. Part 2: M. Jastrow and 
H. F. Lutz, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Sumerian Cosmogony and Lamentation Texts: E. Chiera, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. 

Gilgamesh Epic and Other Assyro-Babylonian Legends: P. 
Haupt, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Tammuz and Ishtar Texts: W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Omen and Astrological Texts: M. Jastrow, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Incantation and Medical Texts: H. F. Lutz, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Babylonian Hymns and Prayers to the Gods: M. I. Hussey, 
Mount Holyoke Coll. 

Letters of the Early Babylonians: L. Waterman, Univ. of 
Michigan. 
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Amarna Letters: 8. A. B. Mercer, Western Theological Seminary. 

Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian Letters: S. C. Ylvisaker, Luther 
Coll. 

Babylonian Boundary Stones, Charters and Grants: W. J. Hinke, 
Auburn Seminary. © 

Sumerian Contracts: C. E. Keiser, Yale Univ. 

First Dynasty Contracts: E. M. Grice, Yale Univ. 

Assyrian Contracts: G. S. Duncan, American Univ. 

Neo-Babylonian Contracts: R. P. Dougherty, Goucher Coll. 

Contracts of the Persian and Greek Periods and Legal Codes: 
A. T. Clay, Yale Univ. 


Ascalabotes fascicularis in old Babylonian medicine 


K 9283 is proof of old Babylonian applied zoology. It is a | 
fragment bearing the particular Babylonian writing of three 
columns in mutilated condition. The reverse bears a few signs 
of the third column. It resembles medieval European texts of 
similar contents. The medieval texts mentioned principally in 
this regard: mad dog, snake, gecko (stellio) and spider. The 
spider is an evident substitute for the Babylonian scorpion. The 
Babylonian superstitious texts deal much with the appearance 
and locomotion of scorpions. 

K 9283 contains in the first column remedies. The second 
column tells of the venomous animals, against which they may be 
useful. The third column gives the advice for application. 

The lines 1 to 4 and 11 show the mad dog, the lines 5 to 11 
the snake and 14 to 16 the scorpion. The lines 12 to 13 concern 
evidently the gecko (Ascalabotes fascicularis). The cuneiform 
sign is the Sumerian M7R. It is pronounced in Accadian lan- 
guage: agi, ‘crown,’ izzu, ‘powerful’ and agdgu, ‘to be angry.’ 
The animal may have been called igigu in Accadian and mir in 
Sumerian. The classic Romans called it stellio. The medieval 
language of southern Europe adopted the name gecko loaned 
from the Arabians. Gecko is apparently a derivative of sup- 
posed Accadian igigu. Igigu, i. e. the choleric animal, was a 
very fitting name for this animal, which is very excitable and 
is ready to fight with others of his species as well as with other 
beings. The hurt of a gecko was called ‘stroke of the gecko.’ 
This is exactly what the old Romans and medieval people 
believed; the gecko was believed to be very venomous and able 
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to hurt by a poisonous paw stroke. Many species of gecko are 
known. Ascalabotes fascicularis of modern zoology is particu- 
larly concerned. 

The northern European medieval superstition has often sub- 
stituted the salamander for the gecko. The salamander appears 
as incarnation of subordinate deities of the earth. He sometimes 
watches the ores of the earth according to superstitious belief. 
In other cases the toad is the European substitute for the gecko. 


FELIX voN OEFELE 
New York City. 


The names of God in Tamil 


The Reverend J. S. Chandler, of Sunnyside, Rayapettah, 
Madras, reports that he has nearly finisht his monumental Tamil 
Lexicon, and hopes that it will be complete before the end of 
1920. Mr. Chandler visited this country in 1915, traveling about 
in the interests of his great work, and visiting most of the leading 
Indologists of the country, who wil surely be interested to hear 
of the approaching completion of his labors. 

Mr. Chandler also sends some remarks on the names for God 
in Tamil. Many of these names are Sanskrit loan-words, but 
many others are pure Tamil, while some compound names are 
made up of both Sanskrit and Tamil elements. The meanings of 
the names show the great variety of aspect which is to be expected 
in any Indian vernacular. Some ar pantheistic (the One, the 
Absolute, the Self-existent, etc.) ; others deal with God’s attri- 
butes in negativ or positiv terms, and with His relation to the 
world as Creator, Ruler, Helper, Light, ete. It may be said that 
the meanings run the gamut of the conceptions of Deity familiar 
to students of Hinduism in general. 


The ‘root’ myaks in the Rig Veda 


The lexical definitions of myaks are hopeless, but Whitney, in 
his Roots etc., does put a judicious question mark after ‘be situ- 
ated.’ The nearest of kin is Av.-mydsaité (duo inter se miscent, 
i. €. sese coniungunt, unite). The root was mé(i)-k': Skr. misrd, 
lengthened from méi (to mix one thing with another, exchange) 
in Lat. mito mituus. In myds- my comes from the interplay 
of a lost *myati (:méi as Sk. dydti: déi) on forms of mds. In 
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Skr. myaks we have an s-extension of Indo-Iranian mydk’. For 
d@ we may provisionally cite Wackernagel, AJ. Gram. § 5a.—The 
root méi is also to be written with é: 

The Rigvedic usage of myaks, to adopt a classification some- 
what after Griffith, whose translation of the Rig Veda is often 
a judicious compromise between the versions of Ludwig and 
Grassmann (hopelessly wrong for myaks), is as follows: 

A. Sense approximate to ‘cling close,’ i. e. se commiscere, 
coniungere (to mix with or in) : 

1,167.38 mimydksa yésu — commiscuit <se>in quibus (has joined or united 
with). ; 

5.58.54 svdyd matya mariitah sém mimiksuh = sud mente M. <se> coniun- 
gunt (are united with; Griffith, cling firm). 

6.29.28 a@ yasmin haste nadrya mimiksih = in cuidé manu homines <se> 
miscuerunt (have joined, grouped themselves). 

6.50.5a mimydksa yésu rodasi — <se> commiscuit (has joined) in quibus R. 


B. Slightly different shadings in Griffith. 
1.165.18> kdyd Subhd . . . Maritah sém mimiksuh = quo splendore M. 
<se> commiscuerunt (Griffith, are jointly invested; rather — sese 


ornarunt, cf. 1.87.6, below). 

1.169.38 dm (i) yak sé ta indra rstir asmé = commiscebat <se> (i. e. took 
part; Griffith, sat firm) illa tua-hasta nobis (i. e. nostra causa). But 
note that misceo and yuiyrvuc often — pugnare. . 

6.11.5¢ dmyaksi sddma sddane prthivyah — commiscebat <se> (Griffith, 
firm is based; rather est coniuncta, or touches) ara in sede terrea. 

10.44.20 mimydksa vdéjro nrpate gadbhastau= miscuit <se> (i. e. was 
clutched; Griffith, firmly grasped) fulmen—in palma. 


C. Miscellaneous. 
2.28.62 dpo si myaksa varuna bhiydsam mét = [a] bene seiunge (i. 
disjoin, separate)-terrorem <a> me. 
1.87.6a Sriydse kam bhanibhih sam mimiksire = splendoris gratia radiis 
<se> commiscuerunt. Ennius is cited for templa commixta (i. e. 
ornata) stellis. 


In conclusion I add that the root mé(t)k' (to mix), in its 
weakest grade mak’, appears in the sept of waco with the special- 
ized sense of ‘to knead’; and it appears in reduplication (with 
k, not k*) in Lith. minkyts. I believe with Pedersen (KZ 36. 76 
sq.) that IE. a was an a-sound, and here raise the question 
whether in mé(i)k': mak one of the conditions (é:a@) for the 
variation k': k manifests itself. 


e. 


Epwin W. Fay 
University of Texas. 
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A New Babylonian Parallel to a Part of Genesis 3 


Babylonian parallels to parts of the story of Genesis 2 and 3 
have been known for some years. For example the creation of 
man from the dust of the earth by Yahweh is parallelled by the 
creation of Engidu from elay in the first tablet of the Gilgamesh- 
epic. The account of Adam and Eve eating of the forbidden 
fruit and so failing of immortality is in a way parallelled by the 
Adapa myth in which Ea by deceit prevented Adapa from eating 
of certain food and thus failing to obtain immortality. 

Other elements of the Biblical account are now made accessible 
to scholars in the second tablet of the Gilgamesh epic published 
by Langdon (S. Langdon, The Epic of Gilgamesh, Philadelphia, 
1917). Inthe Biblical story Adam and Eve ate of the forbidden 
fruit, became conscious that they were naked, after which 
Yahweh made for them coats of skin and clothed them. It has 
been recognized by several scholars that the forbidden fruit was 
probably sexual intercourse (cf. the writer’s Semitic Origins, p. 
93 ff.). In eol. ii of the tablet published by Langdon, Engidu, 
whom the goddess Aruru had created from clay, is represented 
as a wild man who consorted with animals. He was nude, his 
body was covered with hair, and he was utterly uncivilized. A 
hierodule of Ishtar went to him, threw aside her garments and 


displayed her charms. Engidu was won from the company of 
his animals and cohabited with her for six days and seven nights. 
The hierodule then persuaded Engidu to return with her to 
Erech, and, before the poem tells of the start for the city, we 
read (col. ii, 27 ff.) : ° 


She stripped off one garment 
She clothed him with it; 
With another garment 
Herself she clothed. 


As in the Biblical story, knowledge brought by a realization 
of sex was followed by the assumption of clothing. We thus 
have another element of the Biblical narrative supplied by Baby- 


lonian story. 
GrorceE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr College 





PERSONALIA 


Proressor W. Max Miiuuer, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died suddenly July 12, aged 57 years. He had almost 
completed reading the proofs of the third volume of his Egypto- 
logical Researches for the Carnegie Institute. He also left com- 
plete notes for a revised edition in English of his Asien und 
Europa, and in such a condition that it is hoped that it can be 
published. 


Director WituiAM H. Worrett and Proressor ALBERT T. 
Cuay, of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
arrived in London in July, and have since been in active con- 
ference with the scholars and patrons interested in the proposed 
British School of Archaeology in Palestine. The difficulties of 
travel to the Orient are very great, but the two scholars hope 
to reach Jerusalem in October. They report that the British 
School has been very generously underwritten. Its Director will 
be Proressor JOHN GarsTANG, of the University of Liverpool. 


An initial expedition of the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (see for its programme The American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, the current volume, pp. 


196 ff.) will be undertaken this winter. The Director, Pro- 
FESSOR JAMES H. Breastep, sailed for England in August and 
from there plans to go to Egypt for the winter to study the 
archaeological situation. In the spring he will be joined by 
Proressor DantreL D. LucKENBILL, Mr. Luptow 8S. Buu, and 
Mr. Wimui1am F. Epeerton, of the University of Chicago, and 
they will make a rapid archaeological survey of Syria, Assyria, 
and Mesopotamia. 


The address of Rev. Georges 8. Kuxut is Care of Prof. Ibra- 
him Zaky, Darb Mustafa, Haret el-Hariry, 2, Cairo, Egypt. 


The Rev. Dr. JoHN P. Perers has accepted election to the Pro- 
fessorship of the New Testament at the University of the South. 
He has been given an extended leave of absence and plans to 
devote the coming year to a journey in the Near East, especially 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 


Proressor CrawFrorpD Howeui Toy, of Harvard University, 
died at Cambridge, Mass. on May 12, in his 84th year. 





